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TN  submitting  this  small  volume  of 
-*-  poetic  effusions  to  the  decision  of  an 
enlightened  community,  the  humble  au- 
thor deprecates  the  rigour  of  criticism. — 
The  pieces  were  originally  written  for  his 
own  amusement,  during  those  hours  of 
relaxation  necessaiy  to  mitigate  the  fa- 
tigue of  an  active  and  laborious  avoca- 
tion ;  and  without  the  remotest  view  to- 
wards future  publication.  It  has  been 
altogether  from  the  persuasion  of  some 
indulgent  friends,  aided  by  the  flattering 
encouragement  given  to  his  first  prospec- 
tus, that  these  Poems  now  appear  in  their 
present  form.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that 
the  style  will  be  found  inelegant,  an$l 
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the  language  unpolished  ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  has  not  experienced 
the  happiness  of  a  liberal  education,  nor 
been  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of 
polished  society,  he  trusts  that  the  can- 
dour of  his  friends  will  pardon  those  de- 
fects which  their  judgment  may  condemn. 
To  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  wealthy 
or  the  learned,  he  has  not  the  ambition 
to  aspire  ;  the  subjects  of  the  following 
productions  having  been  for  the  most 
part  selected  from  scenes  in  humble  life, 
are  chiefly  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
persons  of  liis  own  intellectual  standard. 

In  this  age  of  erudition  and  general 
knowledge,  the  literary  taste  of  the  public 
is  so  capricious  and  so  various,  that  even 
the  most  distinguished  authors,  in  prose 
and  in  poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  do 
not  meet    with    admirers    in  alb     The 
author  of  this  unassuming  work  cannot, 
therefore,  expect    exemption    from   the 
common  though  wayward  lot  of  poets  ; 
but  must  rather  feel  honored  than  injured 


by  sharing  hi  the  usual  fate  of  exalted 
genius. — When  the  sublime  compositions 
of,3Iilton  and  Shakspeare,  of  Pope  and 
of  Diyden,  have  not  been  exempted 
from  critical  severity,  the  utmost  he  can 
hope  for  is  to  escape  censure,  without 
aspiring  to  praise. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  he 
now  submits  the  first-fruits  of  his  poetic 
attempt  to  the  inspection  of  his  numer- 
ous subscribers  ;  to  whom  he  takes  this 
opportunity  of  returning  his  unfeigned 
and  grateful  thanks,  and  further  respect- 
fully solicits  their  kind  indulgence  to 
any  errors,  real  or  imaginary,  which  they 
may  discover  in  tlie  following  pages. 
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WINTER. 


Tis  now  the  cheerless  empire  southward  flies 

To  Capricorn,  along  the  gloomy  skies  ; 

Tis  now  the  Centaur  archer  must  forbear, 

While  fierce  Aquarius  stains  the  changeful  year; 

Hung  o'er  the  farthest  verge  our  heavenly  ray 

Scarce  spreads  through  ether  the  dejected  day. 

Faint  are  his  gleams,  and  ineffectual  shine 

His  struggling  ray«  in  horizontal  line ; 

Weak,  wan,  and  broad,  as  cloth'd,  in  cloudy  storm, 

He  skirts  along —  the  tempest  swells  his  form  : 

But,  soon  descending,  soon  he  ends  his  flight, 

Wide  shading  all  he  forms  the  long  dark  night. 

Now  prostrate  world  in  slumber  takes  delight ; 

Since  many  joys  the  dubious  day  forsakes, 

Night's  sometimes  wish'd  but  for  the  change  it  makes. 

A  change  indeed,  from  heat,  light,  life,  and  joy. 

To  deep  ting'd  damps  that  temporal  life  destroy, — 

Such  vapoury  tumult  nervous  minds  decoy. 

From  fields  untasted  hunger  cattle  calls, 

Who  ask  with  meaning  lowe  their  wonted  stalls ; 
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Thus  wintrj-  gloomy  through  powerful  nature,  seize 
On  man,  to  rouse  the  seeds  of  dark  disease : 
The  souls  of  men  now  earthly  joys  refuse, 
Now  black  with  more  than  melancholy  views, 
Fresh  from  the  plough,  wide  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 
Flocks  careless  spread  while  cattle  drooping  stand  ; 
'Tis  heaven  guides — there's  not  the  least  dispute— 
They  shun  the  poison  crop,  the  wholesome  root. 
Tlirough  woods  and  moorish  fens,  in  awful  form, 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm. 
See  loose  disjointed  c'ifFs  how  dismal  look, 
And  fractur'd  mountains  wild,  and  brawling  brook  ; 
The  cave  presageful  sees  a  storm  prepare, 
And  list'ning  fancy  hears  the  sounding  air, 
Their  tempests  farther  in  black  gloom  appear. 
Now  hear  him  strike  imaginations  ear  : — 
First  joyless  rains  obscure  the  mingling  sky, 
Along,  with  vapour  foul  impell'd,  they  fiy  ; 
Dash'd  on  the  mountain's  brow  keen  tempests  blow, 
And  shake  the  woods  that  grumbling  w^ave  below  ; 
Now  flood  on  flood  beat  the  unsightly  plain, 
^Vhich,  for  a  while,  a  deluge  must  remain; 
Yet,  unexhausted,  still  the  clouds  combine, 
And  deepening  dark  they  bid  the  day  resign. 
The  wand'rers  of  heaven  each  now  seek  his  home, 
Save  those  that  love  in  troubled  air  to  roam. 
Or  some,  perhaps,  in  water  chill  are  found, 
Skimming  and  fluttering  dimpling  pools  around  ; 
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And  some  through  winter's  cold,  with  nature's  aid, 
Will  ruminate  in  the  contiguous  shade  ; 
The  crested  cock,  his  mates,  and  slender  brood, 
Pensive  and  diinping,  now  to  shelter  crowd  ; 
The  cottage-hind,  o'er  the  enlivening  biaze, 
Recounts  his  frolic  in  a  simple  phrase. 
Tor  much  he  talks,  and  laughs,  while  tempests  blow, 
And  rattle  o'er  his  humble  roof  below  ; 
Wide  o'er  the  brim  wish  many  a  torrent  swell'd, 
Jiude  rivers  pour,  b'attraction's  force  compell'd, 
Jlesistless  roaring  dreadful  yet  remain, 
Till  free'd  from  mountain  rocks  a  level  gain  ; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley,  floating  spread, 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent,  till  again,  with  speed, 
Between  two  meeting  hills  t'ley  burst  away, — 
There's  no  resisting — all  their  force  obey  ; 
VVith  rocks  confin'd  a  treble  force  ensue, 
See  how  they  boils  and  foam,  and  thunder  through: 
Nature,  great  parent !  whose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  round  our  seasons  here  and  every  land  ; 
Her  works  how  mighty  !  say,  if  tongue  can  tell, 
With  what  a  pleasing  dread  that,  soul  must  swell, 
That  sees  astonish'd,  and  astonish'd  sing-s 
Unto  the  great  Almighty  King  of  Kings  : 
Ye,  too,  ye  winds  that  now  begin  to  blow, 
With  boist'rous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you  ; 
Where  are  your  stores,  ye  powerful  beings  say  ? 
Where  your  sereal  mag.nzines  I  pray  ? 
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That  swell  the  brooding  terrors  of  the  sky, 
To  what  far  distant  region  do  you  fly, 
When  all  is  calm  and  you  in  slumber  lie  ? 
"Now  from  the  pallid  sky  the  sun  descends. 
With  many  a  spot  that  o'er  his  orbit  bends ; 
Then  reeling  clouds,  on  which  dim  stains  abound, 
Next  fiery  streaks  begin  to  flush  around, 
The  staggering  clouds  pursue  their  dizzy  way, 
As  doubting  yet  which  master  to  obey  : 
W^hile  rising  slow,  how  much  unlike  the  sun, 
In  the  black  east  the  moon  her  course  begun. 
Now  through  the  fluctuating  air  survey 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shivered  ray  ; 
AH  stand  astonish 'd,  and  astonish'd  gaze 
On  the  long  trail,  through  gloom  a  whitening  blaze ; 
The  wither'd  leaf,  snatch'd  in  short  circles,  plays, 
The  dancing  feather  wind  and  flood  obeys ; 
With  braad'ned  nostrils,  pointing  to  the  sky, 
The  conscious  heifer  snuffs  the  gales  that  fly; 
Tiic  matron  nightly,  for  her  daily  bread, 
With  pensive  labour  draws  the  flaxen  thread  ; 
The  wasted  taper,  and  the  cr.ickling  flame, 
^•o•.^e  time  before  the  coming  blast  proclaim  ; 
But  chief— those  fowls  who  love  on  high  to  dwell, 
The  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  change  foretell,— 
Heturning  from  the  downs,  a  black'ning  train, 
Wiiere  all  day  long  but  scanty  fare  they  gain, 
This  train  of  rooks,  thick,  urge  their  weary  flight. 
To  seek  the  grove  for  shelter  through  the  night ; 
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The  wailing  owl,  tlirough  midnight  drowsy  hoursy 
Plies  his  sad  song  along  the  lonely  bowers ; 
The  cormorant  on  high,  by  thy  command, 
Wheels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the  land  : 
'Tis  said  when  men  the  screeching  heron  hear, 
A  certain  sign  the  stormy  blast  is  near ; 
And,  with  wild  wing,  the  circling  sea-fowl  heave 
Into  the  air  the  flaky  clouds  to  cleave. 
Now  toss  the  waves  ah^ig,  by  wind  compell'd. 
With  broken  tide  and  blind  commotion  swell'd. 
From  rugged  shores,  form'd  by  tiie  restless  waves, 
And  forest  rustling  mountain  gloomy  caves, 
A  voice  is  heard  through  solemn  sounding  air — 
'Tis  fancy  speaks  and  bids  the  w>;rld  prepare  : — 
Now  comes  the  storm,  it  has  broke  its  mi-:hfy  band. 
Pours  down  in  torrents,  spreads  along  the  land  ; 
Wide  o  er  the  main  a  force  ethereal  sweeps, 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolour'd  deep, 
Through  the  black  night  that  spreads  amazing  wide, 
Las! id  into  foam  the  tierce  conflicting  tide, 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn, 
Until  again  the  paley  day  return  ; 
While  mountain  billows  swell  from  shore  to  shore, 
Burst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar; 
Now  anchor'd  navies  from  their  stations  driven, 
Wild  as  the  wind  that  thunders  down  from  heaven, 
Straining  they  sc.ile  the  much  inflated  wave, 
And  now  the  chambers  of  the  deep  they  brave; 
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Now  shivering  sailors  fear  a  watery  bei?, 
The  wintry  Baltic  thund'ring  o'er  their  head  ; 
Emerging  thence,  before  the  winds  they're  toss  d, 
They  wing  their  course  and  meet  the  distant  coast; 
It"  some  sharp  rock  or  shoal,  which  mariners  fear. 
Should  not  arise  and  break  their  strong  career. 
And  in  loose  fragments  fling  them  far  and  near. 
Nor  less  at  hand  the  loosened  tempest  reigns, 
With  restless  sweep  it  pours  along  the  plains  ; 
The  mountain  thunders,  and  its  sons  are  made 
Stoop  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  they  shade ; 
Lone  in  the  midnight  sleep,  and,  all  aghast, 
The  dark,  way-faring,  strangers  breathless  ha»te, 
And,  often  falling,  climb  against  the  blast : 
Low  waves  the  rooted  forest,  and  again 
It  sheds  Avhat  tarnish'd  honors  yet  remain, 
Dash'd  down  and  scatter'd  by  the  tearing  storm, 
Assiduous  fury,  its  gigantic  form. 
Thus,  struggling  through  the  dissipated  grove, 
Along  the  plain  the  whirling  tempest  drove, 
And  on  each  roof  hear  how  it  thunders  down, 
Keen  fast'ning  shakes  them  to  the  solid  ground  ; 
The  savage  blasts  for  entrance  eager  cry, 
The  rocking  cot  mokes  frighten'd  slumber  fly. 
Long  groans  are  heard,  through  all  the  burthen  d  air 
Shrill  sounds,  sad  sighs,  which  draw  man  to  despair  ; 
This  utter'd  by  the  nightly  spirits'  breath 
"Warns  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death. 
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Tliis  mighty  uproar  spreads  confusion  wide, 

Makes  Heathens  say  all  acts  without  a  guide  ; 

The  clouds,  commix'd,  swift  gliding  on  they  fiy, 

With  moon  and  stars  along  the  gloomy  sky ; 

Now  meteors  shoot  along  through  mazing  space, 

All  nature  reeling  seems  to  shift  its  place ; 

Till  nature's  king,  who  mighty  tempests  binds, 

Walks  most  serenely  on  careering  winds, 

\\  ith  solemn-sounding  voice  a  calm  commands, — 

All  hush'd  at  once,  in  air,  on  sea,  and  lands. 

The  weary  clouds  now  slow  together  meet — 

Almighty  God  !  this  shows  thy  power  is  great. 

As  yet  suppose  it  only  midnight  deep  ; — 

Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep. 

Let  contemplation  serious  be  my  guide. 

And  lay  the  meddling  senses  aside  ; 

I'll  now  associate  with  the  serious  night. 

Try  to  divide  the  thing  that's  wrong  from  right  ;^ 

Where  now  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  ? 

Ye  ever-tempting — ever-hreeding  strife  : 

Where  are  ye  now  ?  can  your  amouot  be  worse? 

Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse, 

A  scene  of  crude,  disjointed  visions  past^ 

From  broken  slumbers  round  their  eyes  they  cast ; 

Sad  sick'ning  thought  !  and  yet  weak  man  i*  crown  d. 

Each  day,  with  hope,  to  ruu  the  giddy  round. 

Father  of  light  and  life — thou  God  supreme, 
Teach  mje  the  way  that  beet  to  tbee  saay  eeem; 
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Teach  me  thyself,  I  know  thy  ways  are  pure — 
Be  thou  my  guide  my  peace  is  made  secure ; 
Thou  know'st  my  weakness,  kiiowledge  let  me  have 
To  sing  thy  praise,  and  that  is  all  I  crave. 

From  all  the  livid  east,  or  piercing  north, 
The  keener  tempests  fumingly  come  forth, 
In  whose  vast  womb  a  vapoury  deluge  lies, 
To  S1V3W  congeal'd,  thick  clouds  around  us  rise, 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along, 
The  sky  it  thickens  with  the  gather'd  throng; 
Through  the  hush'd  air  the  whit'ning  shower  descends, 
At  first  thin  wav'ring — now  its  pace  it  mends — 
Falls  broad  and  wide,  fast  dimming  the  broad  day, 
With  a  continual  flow  the  wind  obey ; 
The  cheriih'd  fields,  with  summer  clothing  light, 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white  ; 
A  change  behold,  for  now  'tis  brightness  all, 
Save  where  the  snow  in  mazy  currents  fall ; 
The  fleecy  storm  o'er  hills  and  dales  descend, 
Cause  burthend  trees  their  hoary  heads  to  bend ; 
Faint  from  the  west  the  sun  emits  his  rays, 
Earth's  surface  hid  and  chills  the  dazzling  days ; 
The  hoary  frost,  with  universal  sweep, 
The  works  of  man  it  buries  wide  and  deep. 
The  drooping  ox,  that  turns  the  friendly  soiJ-, 
Now,  white  with  snow,  asks  pay  for  all  his  toil ; 
The  fowls  of  heaven,  by  the  sad  season  tame. 
Crowd  round  the  farming  store  a  boon  to  claint. 
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To  those  that's  needful  Providence  is  kind, 

If  thousands  seek  to  all  a  part's  assign'd ; 

The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  Go^, 

Alone  invited  to  their  blest  abodes, 

Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  skies, 

From  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  flies, 

His  shivering  mates  in  woods  through  winter  stay, 

While  he  to  man  his  yearly  visits  pay  ; 

First,  half  afraid,  against  the  windows  beat, 

Through  chinks  of  glass  he  views  the  cottage  neat ; 

The  door  he  enters,  dreads  from  man  no  harm, 

Then  brisk  alights,  and  finds  the  hearth  is  warm, — 

Now  hops  the  floor,  now  eyes  the  family. 

Then  pecks,  and  starts,  and  v.onders  where  is  he  ; 

In  little  time  he  more  familiar  grows, 

The  table's  crumbs  attracts  his  slender  toes  : 

Mc'.y  foodless  wjlds  :ire  chill'd  with  icy  show'rs, 

To  warmer  soil  the  downy  dweller  pours, — 

The  timorous  hare  now  fiies  the  desert's  storms, 

While  hard  beset  by  death  in  various  forms — 

Snares,  dogs,  and  men.  his  awful  end  bespeak, 

Yet,  urg'd  by  want,  the  garden  dares  to  seek, — . 

The  bleating  kind  up  to  the  heavens  stare. 

Next  views  the  earth  with  looks  of  dumb  despair  ; 

Then,  sad  dispers'd,  they  wander  to  and  fro. 

Dig  for  the  wither'd  herb  through  heaps  of  snow,— 

Now  shepherds  mark  the  beating  storm  severe, 

Now  help  the  helpless,  check  the  raging  year ; 
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For  now's  the  time,  mind  every  penn  j'ou  fill 
With  daily  food,  and  let  them  feed  at  will ; 
Vv  hen  lodg'd  below  mind  watchful  eyes  you  keep. 
Lest  o'er  their  heads  the  whirling  tempests  sweep. 
Far  from  the  bellowing  east  the  whirlwinds  wing, 
Whole  biirthened  plains  at  one  wide  waft  they  snring, 
And  o'er  the  flocks,  now  hid  'midst  hills  below, 
The  bellowing  tempesfs  cold  and  keen  do  blow  ; 
Till  upwards  ur^'d — each  vale's  a  mountain  high, 
Tipt  with  a  wreath  that  curls  in  the  sk}' ; 
As  thus  the  snows,  with  shower  on  shower  swell'd, 
All  winter  drives,  by  darken  d  air  compell  d, 
In  his  own  field  the  swain  disaster'd  views — 
High  hills  ascend  of  unknown  joyless  brows, — 
And  other  scenes  of  greater  horror  stiil — 
Tlie  trackless  plains  iiis  soul  with  horror  fill, 
Nor  knows  the  forest  fiom  the  r'wzv  deen. 
Hid  from  his  view  benesith  the  drifted  heap  ; 
But  wanders  on,  along  his  weary  wav, 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray, — 
Impatient  flouncing,  wl.i'e  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  give  him  strength  to  roam ; 
How  sinks  his  soul !  I  ihink  I  feel  the  smart — 
What  black  despair — what  horror  swells  his  heart, 
When,  for  the  spot  where  fancy  feignd  to  show 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  rou- hness  of  the  desert  plain, 
Far  from  that  home  he  keenly  strove  to  gain; 
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While  round  him  rolling  roars  the  savage  blast, 
And  night  resistless  now  it  closes  fa?t, 
What  awful  shapes  into  his  mind  must  creep 
Ofcovcr'd  pits  unfathomably  deep; 
A  dire  descent  beyond  the  power  of  frost, 
Or  faithless  bogs— think  how  his  soul  is  tost ; 
These  check  liis  steps,  at  once  of  power  bereft, 

And  down  he  sinks  beneath  the  shapeless  drift 

All  hopes  are  fled,  and  now  his  thoughts  are  fix'd 
On  bitter  death  and  tender  anguish  mix'd. 
He  soon  must  ciie  the  icy  hiils  between, 
His  wife,  his  chi  dren,  and  his  friends,  unseen  : 
In  vain  his  wife  expects  his  safe  return, 
In  vain  for  him  the  blazing  fires  burn. 
In  vain  his  children,  peeping  through  the  storm, 
Demand  their  father  in  an  artless  form  ; 
Alas!  nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  view, 
Nor  friend,  nor  sacred  home — to  all  adieu. 
On  every  nerve  the  deadly  dulls  now  seize, 
His  scene  is  clos'd,  his  mortal  parts  at  ease, 
Along  the  snow  his  lifeless  corse  is  cast — 
Stretch'd  out  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 
Ah  !  little  think  the  proud  licentious  gay, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  riches,  all  obey, — 
They  who  in  giddy  mirth  their  lime  do  waste, 
For  riot,  often  cruel,  form  a  taste  : 
They  little  think,  who  dance  along  the  plain, 
How  many  feel  the  deadly  pangs  of  pain  — 
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How  many  sink  in  flood  or  flaming  fire— 
How  many  bleed  througli  shameful  pride's  desire ; 
In  want  and  dungeon's  gloom  how  many  pine. 
Shut  from  those  gales  which  every  nerve  refine: 
Again,  how  many,  by  the  fate's  decree, 
Now  swell  with  grief — now  pine  with  misery ; 
Some  pierc'd  with  cold  ;  ye  giddy  learn  to  think ; 
No  friend,  no  food — in  poverty  they  sink. 
But  think,  but  look  about,  and  you  will  find 
How  many  shake  with  tortures  of  the  mind: 
Some  boundless  passion — madness,  grief,  pursues, 
These  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
E'en  in  the  vale  where  wisdom  takes  delight, 
Where  friendship,  peace,  and  study,  close  unite, 
Ho%v  many  rack  their  head  and  swell  their  breast 
With  honest  passion  deep,  retir'd,  distress'd  ? 
How  many  view  the  last  departing  breatb 
Of  their  dear  friends  in  agony  of  death  ? 
But  think,  fond  man,  of  all  these  thousand  ills, 
That  during  life  so  many  a  bosom  fills, 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate. 
As  soon  as  born  on  all  mankind  await ; 
Vice's  high  career  would  gaze  appall'd  and  shrink, 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think  ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  swell. 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  would  tell, 
Both  sighs  and  tears  would  rise  to  hear  of  this. 
And  into  clear  perfection  gradual  blis^,: 
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Nor  ]tere  can  I  forget  tlie  gcn'rous  band 
Who,  touch'd  with  woe,  relief  for  men  c'emand ; 
Nor  quite  in  vain  they  did  in  part  prevail, 
Thev  scarcli'd  the  horrors  of  a  gloomy  gaol, 
Unpitied  and  unheard  where  misery  mourns — 
Where  sickness  pines — where  tlu'rst  and  hunger  burns, 
Wiicre  poor  misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice — 
Where  charity  has  /lands  as  cold  as  ice. 
While  in  that  land,  in  every  open  street, 
All  speak  and  glow  with  freedom  when  they  meet ; 
Before  the  genVous  gentlemen  engag'd. 
With  savage  hearts  a  set  of  tyrants  rag'd — 
Stripp'd  shiv'ring  limbs,  I'm  pain'd  to  tell  the  truth, 
Snatch'd  the  lean  morsel  from  the  starving  mouth — 
Sunk  free  born  Britons  in  a  dungeon  deep. 
And  robb'd  him  of  the  last  of  comforts — sleep. 
When  savage?,  though  did  milder  ones  succeed. 
At  pleasure  made  their  bleeding  bodies  bleed, 
Crush'd  many  lives  while  in  their  dungeon  laid, 
That  for  their  country  would  have  toil'd  or  bled. 
With  patient  care,  and  wisdom's  temper 'd  zeal, 
Ye  sons  of  mercy,  ye  who  pity  feel, 
Resume  the  search,  for  sure  it  must  be  right, 
Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light, 
Wrench  from  their  hands  the  iron  rod  they  wave, 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  lash  they  gave. 
In  this  rank  age,  though  we're  in  freedom's  land, 
Much  still's  rcquir'd  of  wisdom's  weeding  hand  : 
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By  schemes  of  law  they  now  the  truth  invade, 

And  lengthen  simple  justice  into  trade: 

That  glorious  day  return  it  it"  you  can, 

Place  right  within  the  reach  of  every  man. 

By  wint'ry  famine's  cold  but  fierce  command, 

Where  Pyrenean  mountains  branch  to  distant  land ; 

Cruel  for  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave. 

Burning  for  blood — 'tis  what  the  savage  crave  ; 

Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend, 

VVide  o'er  the  spreading  snow  their  course  they  bend, 

When  hunger  calls  they  every  foe  despise. 

Unknown  to  fear  for  all  they  meet's  their  prize ; 

They  even  fasten  on  the  lofty  steed, 

Press  him  to  earth  and  cause  his  heart  to  bleed ; 

Nor  can  the  bull  his  awful  front  secure, 

These  savage  foes  his  flesh  and  blood  devour ; 

With  voice  too  horrid  for  the  human  ear, 

The  infant  from  its  mother's  breast  they  tear ; 

The  godlike  face  of  man  alike  resign. 

For  naught  avails — not  beauty's  force  divine  ; 

Though  by  a  glance  but  of  that  patron  good, 

In  soften'd  gaze  the  gen'rous  lion  stood  ; 

By  savage  force  their  plunder  bear  away, 

If  man  or  beast — whate'er  they  meet's  their  prey : 

But  if  appris'd  man  can  these  foes  defy, 

By  famine  rous'd,  to  the  church-yard  they  fly, 

And,  sad  to  tell,  what  will  not  hunger  crave, 

Yor  putrid  bodies  grub  the  silent  grave. 
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Meanwhile  the  ravens  hideously  they  hov-!, 
While  frighten'tl  ghosts  stalk  round  their  boilies  foul. 
Those  regions  high  where  snow  to  mountains  swell, 
Above  the  vales  where  happy  Orisons  dwell ; 
Oft  sharp  and  sudden  gathering  terrors  roll. 
From  steep  to  steep  loud  thund'iing  down  they  fall, 
A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all  ; 
And  herds,  and  flocks,  and  travellers,  and  swains, 
"Without  distinction  buries  on  the  plains. 
Sometimes  over  regiments  at  one  waft  will  sweep, 
Sometimes  whole  hamlets  smother'd  wide  and  deep ; 
Now  all  amid  the  rigours  of  the  year, 
When  wind  blows  ice,  when  cold  is  most  severe, 
I'll  sit  between  the  shore  beat  by  the  waves, 
And  gloomy  forest's  hollow  whistling  caves  ; 
Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  meet, 
To  cheer  the  gloom  of  this  my  sad  retreat, 
I'll  studious  sit  in  this  my  humble  shed, 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead, 
Whose  works  and  writings,  thinking  men  will  find. 
For  ever  will  be  useful  to  mankind. 
Rous'd  by  the  thought,  in  which  I  wander'd  wide, 
Prepar'd  for  musing,  laid  my  books  aside  : 
I  hail'd  the  sacred  shades  as  they  pass'd  by, — 
First  Socrates  slowly  pass'd  ray  wand'ring  eye, 
Who,  amid  corruption,  was  so  firmly  good. 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  single  stood  ; 
Calm  reason's  holy  law  he  sought  to  find, 
That  voice  of  God  within  th'  attentive  mind  : 
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A  being  fearless,  or  in  life  or  death, 
Great  moral  teacher,  poison  clos'd  his  breath. 
Wisest  of  men  !  I  next  before  me  place 
iSolon,  who  built  on  equity's  wide  base, 
By  tender  laws  to  rule  was  his  desire, 
Treserving  still  that  quick  peculiar  fire, 
Who  in  the  arts  and  in  bold  freedom  shin'd, 
'J  he  pride  of  smiling  Greece  and  human  kind. 
I>ycurgus  wise  did  strictly  laws  maintain, 
His  temper  mild — his  passion  ali  humane. 
Leonidas  next,  I  think  I  see  him  bleed, 
What  others  aught  in  arras,  he  prov'd  by  deed* 
Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  frame, 
Spotless  of  heart  as  any  I  can  name  : 
Unflattering  freedom  slyl'd  him  good  and  just, 
Tew  more  deserves  that  noblo  name  I  trust ; 
In  pure  majestic  poverty  vvas  prais'd, — 
For  public  good  a  rival's  fame  he  rais'd. 
Kous'd  bv  his  care,  next  Cimon  sweet  behold, 
Some  far  more  haiighiy,  none  more  sweetly  soul'd, 
Whose  genius  strong  shook  oft'  the  pride  of  youth, 
A  Persian  scourge,  at  Jiome  a  friend  to  truth, 
To  every  worth  and  splendid  art  the  same, 
i>Iodcst  and  sirap'c,  in  the  pomp  of  fame- 
Then  the  last  worthies  pensively  appears, 
Late  call'd  to  glory  in  di>c!ining  years  :  — 
See  mild  Temolen  pass  amongst  t!ie  dead', 
Who  wept  the  brother  while  the  lyrant  bled;  •. 
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And  next,  not  least,  the  Theban  pair  I'll  name. 
Their  country  rais'd  to  freedom  and  to  fame ; 
He  too,  with  whom  Athenians  fame  declin'd, 
And  left  a  mass  of  sordid  dross  behind. 
Phocion,  the  good,  in  public  life  severe, 
To  virtue  firm,  would  keep  his  conscience  clear, 
But  when  beneath  his  homely  roof  he  drew, 
.Sweet  peace  and  happy  wisdom  sooth'd  his  brow ; 
Not  friendship  sweeter  was,  nor  love  more  kind, — 
He's  patrons  few,  and  very  rare  to  find : 
And  he  the  last  of  all  Lycurgus'  train, 
That  generous  victim  ages  strove  in  vaiu 
To  save  from  ruin,  then  a  sinking  State, 
Saw  Sparta's  fall  before  he  met  his  fate. 
Aratus,  friend  of  liberty  and  peace. 
Strove  next  to  rouse  that  lingering  hope  in  Greece, 
And  he  his  darling  as  his  latest  friend, 
Philopoemon,  who  to  arms  did  bend ; 
All  luxurious  pomp  at  home  he  could  not  cure. 
Or  swains  that  toil'd  these  pleasures  to  procure. 
He  rous'd  to  arms  those  who  would  scorn  to  yield 
The  bold  and  skilful  thund'ring  in  the  field. 
Of  rougher  front  a  mighty  people  came. 
Who  knew  no  stain  save  that  of  partial  flame ; 
Their  dearest  country  they  too  fondly  lov'd, 
Her  better  founder  every  heart  improv'd. 
Numa  who  soften'd  her  rapacious  race, 
Servius  the  King  who  laid  the  solid  base 
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On  which  o'ei'earth  the  vast  republic  spread, — 
This  noble  race  deserv'd  much  praise  indeed  ;    * 
Then  the  great  Consuls  venerable  rose, 
The  public's  fathers  but  their  private  foes  ; 
As  on  the  dread  tribunal  sternly  stood, 
He  v.ish'd  to  do  his  thankless  country  good  : 
CamilluS;  vengeful  to  his  foes  behold  ; 
Fabricius  next  set  small  esteem  on  gold : 
And  Cincinnatus  daring  from  the  plough, 
His  awful  valour  did  his  foes  subdue  : 
Next  Carthage's  willing  victim  Regulus'  rose, 
From  all  that  pleading  nature  could  oppose  ; 
In  spite  of  tears  he  honor'd  dire  command, 
Through  faith  and  hope  to  save  a  sinking  land. 
Scipio,  the  chief,  the  brave,  but  gentle  man, 
Who  soon  the  race  of  spotless  glory  ran  ; 
And  warm  in  youth,  to  the  poetic  shade, 
With  friendship  study,  cool  retreat  he  made. 
Great  Tully's  power  and  eloquence  at  home 
Awhile  restrain'd  the  rapid  fate  of  Rome. 
The  next  that  graces  this  my  humble  theme — 
Unconquered  Cato— virtuous  in  extreme. 
Unhappy  Brutus,  to  his  country  true, 
Against  his  iriend  the  Roman  steel  he  drew  ; 
By  virtue  urg'd,  for  none  more  kind  of  heart, 
In  Caesar's  bosom  plung'd  the  fatal  dart. 
Thousands  besides  that  greater  praise  demand 
Than  tongue  can  tell,  or  lines  make  understand  ; 
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For  who  can  count  tlie  Iieavcnly  stars  that  glow, 

Or  sing  theii'-grcat  impulsive  power  below. 

Who's  this  I  see  in  sober  state  appear, 

More  sweet,  more  gentle,  as  he  draws  more  Rear, 

Fair,  mild,  and  strong,  his  steady  steps* maintain, 

*Tis  Phoebus'  self,  or  else  the  Mantuan  swain. 

Behold  the  next  that  rise  amongst  the  throng, 

Great  Homer,  too,  the  parent  of  our  song  ; 

Sjc  British  muse  walk  gently  by  his  side, 

Sweird  with  delight  as  hand  in  hand  they  glide  : 

Join'd  with  the  muse  heroic  partial  flame, 

Yet  darkness  fills  the  middle  step  to  fame. 

Nor  absent  are  these  lonely  shades  from  view. 

Whose  skilful  touch  the  poison'd  heart  withdrew. 

And  charm'd  the  tuneful — wak'd  the  chanting  lyre, 

Made  Athens  much  these  moral  scenes  admire. 

First  of  your  kind,  society  divine. 

Calm  visit  me,  and  let  your  thoughts  be  mine  : 

Silence !  thou  lonely  might  keep  fast  the  door, 

See  none  intrude  upon  this  hallow'd  hour, 

Save  a  few  chosen  friends  who  sometimes  deign 

To  bless  my  humble  roof  with  sense  refin'd  ; 

Unstudied  wit  and  humour  ever  gay. 

Digested  sense,  exalted  faith  display ; 

Or  from  the  muse  will  Pope  descend  awhile 

To  raise  the  sacred  hour — to  bid  it  smile; 

I  know  his  soul  will  what  I  ask  impart. 

He'd  with  hii  social  spirit  warm  the  heart. 
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Though  not  more  tuneful  his  own  Homer  be, 

Yet  is  his  Hfe  the  more  endear'd  to  me ; 

Where  art  thou  Hammond,  thou  the  darling  song, 

The  friend  and  lover  of  the  tuneful  throng. 

Ah  !  why  dear  youth,  in  all  the  blooming  prime 

Of  venerable  genius,  where  disclosing  time. 

Each  active  worth,  each  manly  virtue  lay. 

Why  wert  thou  ravish'd  from  our  hopes  away ; 

What  now  avails  that  noble  thirst  of  fame, 

Which  stung  thy  breast,  it  scarce  deserves  a  name ; 

That  treasur'd  store  of  knowledge  early  gain'd, 

That  zeal  to  serve  thy  country  thou  raaintain'd, 

While  glowing  in  the  youthful  patriot's  band. 

Who  long  sustain'd  their  freedom  and  their  land  : 

Where  now,  alas  !  that  charm  which  life  diffuse 

Of  sprightly  wit,  that  rapture  for  the  muse. 

That  heart  of  friendship,  and  that  soul  delight. 

Which  bade  to  smile  thy  virtues  softest  light : 

Ah  !  only  shown  to  check  and  teach  us  pain, 

Our  humble  hope  in  life  is  only  vain. 

Thus  would  I  pass  the  gloomy  winter's  night. 

With  pliant  friends  in  whom  I  took  delight, 

To  talk  of  wonders  which  we  most  admire, 

Or  blithe,  or  solemn,  as  the  themes  inspire ; 

With  them  would  search  if  nature's  boundless  frame 

From  void  of  night,  and  out  of  nothing  came ; 

Its  laws,  its  progress,  life,  and  its  great  end, 

Of  spring  eternal  while  on  God  depend. 
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Hence  larger  prospects  still  with  beauties  shine, 

Would  gradual  open  on  our  anxious  mind  ; 

And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite, 

In  full  perfection  to  the  astonish'd  sight : 

Amongst  the  rest  \\  ould  turn  our  eyes  to  man, 

And  try  the  morals  of  this  life  to  scan  ; 

Vt'hat  seems  confused  in  highest  order  move, 

I'ropeird  and  fitted  hy  th;:t  power  above ; 

All  must  be  right  if  righJy  understood, 

Or  if  an  evil  tends  to  future  good. 

To  searcli  the  depths  of  tini^  we'll  next  peruse 

The  skilful  sages  of  the  early  muse; 

To  show  us  how  the  mighty  empires  swell, 

Again,  how  scatter 'd  states  declin'd  and  fell ; 

\Vhat  makes  some  nations  take  delight  to  toil. 

And  by  their  labours  much  impr&ve  their  soil  ? 

And  why  some  pine  beneath  the  brightest  sky. 

In  nature's  brightest  lap  through  hunger  die  ? 

As  thus  we  talk'd  each  heart,  each  breast  v.  ould  hcavj, 

The  purest  ray  of  heaven  to  receive, — 

That  ray  which  guides  and  guards  the  bravest  mind. 

And  makes  him  friend  to  God  and  all  mankind  ; 

Should  powerless  fortune  check  the  kindling  glow, 

Then  private  virtues  we  v.  ould  learn  to  know, 

Vvculd  glide  along  the  plains  or  smoothest  streams, 

I-et  rural  life  be  then  our  humble  theme  ; 

For  hope  might  lead  us  wh.erc  we  cannot  see, 

Through  endless  space  or  dim  futurity  ; 
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Our  earnest  hopes  for  happiness  extend 

From  states  to  worlds  eternal — without  end  ; 

When  foil'd  with  these,  in  hopes  relief  to  gain, 

Try  frolic,  fancy's  fleet  ideal  train  : 

Hence  lively  wit  stirs  humour  or  surprise, 

Calls  laughter  forth  resounding  in  the  skies; 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire, 

While  well  attested  stories  some  admire, 

Till  superstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  all 

Around  when  solemn  goblin  stories  fall ; 

Or  frequent  in  the  hall  the  music  sound, 

The  rural  dance,  the  rustic  mirth  goes  round  ; 

The  simple  Joke  that  strikes  the  shepherd's  ear, 

Easy  pleas'd  with  long  loud  laugh  sincere ; 

The  swain  long-side  the  maid  will  closely  creep, 

To  snatch  a  kiss  while  she  pretends  to  sleep. 

They  leap,  they  flap,  with  native  music  prance, 

And  shook  to  notes  the  corresponding  dance. 

With  them  the  winter  nights  thus  jocund  glance. 

'Tis  now  the  peopl'd  city  swarms  intense. 

The  public  haunts  are  swell'd  with  themes  Immense, 

Their  mix'd  discourse,  some  indistinct  and  low, 

\\'hile  higher  tempers  swell  too  warm  will  grow. 

Down  pleasure's  stream  the  sons  of  riot  fly, 

False  joys  their  guide,  to  swift  destruction  nigh  ; 

On  souls  inflam'd  the  gaming  fury  calls, 

Such  in  the  gulf  of  total  ruin  falls  ; 

Honor,  virtue,  peace,  ah  !  but  learn  to  think, 

Friends,  families,  and  fortune  headlong  sink. 
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Up  springs  the  dance  along  the  h'ghtcd  blaze, 
Mix'd  and  involv'd  a  thousand  sprightly  ways, 
The  glittering  court  its  every  pomp  disphj^s. 
An  Insect  gay,  through  summer  shines  and  sings, 
The  fop,  light-fluttering,  spreads  his  mealy  wings ; 
Dread  o'er  the  scene  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  creeps, 
Othello  rages — Monimia  murmurs  deep, 
And  Belvidera  pours  her  soul  in  love, — 
Such  scenes  all  must  be  guided  from  above. 
Fear  heaves  the  breast,  while  tears  steel  from  the  eye; 
Now  comic  laugh  against  a  tragic  sigh  : 
Sometimes  with  care  she  gently  heaves  her  strain. 
And  paints  the  scenes  that  beauteous  life  explain, 
Or  charms  the  heart  in  generous  Bevifs  train  ; 
Wisdom  and  virtue  join'd  the  tuneful  throng, 
-  Oh,  Chesterfield  !  to  grace  with  thee  her  song. 
Ere  to  the  shades  the  muse  returns  again, 
Indulge  her  fond  ambition  in  thy  train  ; 
For  every  muse  in  thee  a  place  will  find, 
To  mark  thy  vigorous  and  accomplish'd  mind, 
To  mark  that  spirit  which,  with  British  scorn. 
Rejects  allurements  in  corruption  born. 
That  pure  politeness  every  court  excel, 
That  wit  serene  within  thy  bosom  swell ; 
The  truth  of  nature  satire  keen  inspects, 
Steals  through  the  soul,  and  without  pain  corrects  ; 
Or,  rising  thence,  with  yet  a  brighter  flame, 
Some  glorious  day,  oh !  let  me  hail  thy  name, — 
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When  to  the  list'ning  senate  ardent  goes 

Britannia's  sons,  to  hear  her  pleaded  cause  ; 

Then  drcss'd  by  thee  more  amiably  fair. 

Truth,  the  soft.robe  of  mild  persuasion  wear; 

Assenting  reason  on  thee  shall  depend, 

■^h'  obedient  passions  to  thy  voice  attend. 

Thy  gracious  power  reluctant  party  feel, 

Whilst  thou  thy  maze  of  eloquence  reveal. 

O  Chestcvfield  !  thy  reasoning's  purely  good, 

Profound  and  clear,  thou'st  robb'd  the  copious  fiood* 

Now  from  my  friend  my  muse  must  turn  away, 

And  now  behold  the  joyou<5  winter  daj'^ ; 

Frost,  more  frost — how  blue  serene's  the  skies, 

For  sight  too  fine, — ethereal  nitre  (lies, 

Killing  infectious  damps — refines  the  air. 

With  elemental  life  again  repair  ; 

Cold  winds,  condens'd,  a  friend  to  human  race, 

Our  bodies  strengthen  in  its  cold  embrace  ; 

It  binds  us  close,  it  forms  a  kind  of  food, 

And,  what  is  more,  it  animates  our  blood, 

Refines  our  spirit,  nerves  new  courage  gain, 

In  swifter  sallies  darting  to  the  brain — 

Where  sits  the  soul  intense,  cool,  and  serene, 

Bricht  as  the  skies,  and  as  the  season  keen. 

Kature  to  change  with  winter's  force  comply. 

But  seen  in  ruin  to  the  thoughtless  eye : 

The  soul  of  plants  drawn  in  by  frost  severe, 

And  gathers  vigour  for  the  coming  year. 
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A  stronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 

Of  ruby  fire,  that  doth  our  health  bespeak  ; 

The  purer  rivers  smooth  their  course  pursue, 

Clear,  deep,  yet  open  to  the  sliepherd's  view, 

And  murmurs  deeper  as  the  frosts  subdue. 

What  art  thou  frost  ?  from  whence  thy  power  begun  ? 

\^  horn  even  the  illusive  fluid  cannot  shun. 

Myriads  of  salts  through  earth  and  water  glide, 

Even  in  ether  difFus'd  amazing  wide : 

At  eve  an  icy  gale  of  cold  severe 

Breathes  a  blue  film,  and,  in  its  mid  career, 

Arrests  the  murmuring  stream  that  runs  so  clear: 

The  loosen'd  ice  seizes  the  sedgy  shore, 

The  day  is  gone — 'tis  restless,  now  bo  more ; 

By  breath  of  heaven,  round  the  pointed  stone 

A  fluid  crystal  substance  now  is  grown. 

From  shore  to  shore  the  icy  fluids  glow, 

The  whole  imprison'd  river  groans  below  : 

The  sky's  serene,  loud  rings  the  freezed  ground, 

It  hard  reflects,  and  makes  a  double  sound ; 

The  village  dog  resounding  from  afar. 

At  evening  watch,  the  midnight  thief  to  scar; 

The  heifer  lows  beneath  the  naked  trees, 

The  distant  cataract's  swelling  with  the  breeze. 

Now  anxious  travellers  hasty  steps  maintain, 

Shake  from  afar  the  hollow  sounding  plain ; 

We  now  behold,  where  countless  worlds  do  roll, 

A  ftarry  firmament  from  pole  to  pole,-— 
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Prora  pole  to  pole,  by  fancy's  eye  is  seen, 

Through  the  still  night  where  slumbers  nature  keen, 

It  freezing  on,  till  morn,  long  look'd  for,  rise, 

O'er  drooping  nature  lifts  her  paly  eyes ; 

We  then  look  round,  the  first  thing  takes  our  sight 

Is  the  vast  labour  of  the  silent  night — 

The  purling  rill  must  now  be  heard  no  more, 

While  caves  and  cataracts  only  seem  to  roar  ; 

The  pendent  icicle  with  frost  works  fine, 

Where  transient  hues  and  fancy 'd  figures  shine. 

Descending  o'er  the  hills,  the  frozen  brooks 

A  livid  tract,  the  morn  cold- gleaming  looks; 

The  plumy  wave  the  forest  bends  below. 

And,  by  the  frost  refin'd,  the  whiter  snow 

Incrusted  hard,  and  sounding  to  the  tread 

Of  early  shepherds,  as  they  walk  with  speed 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  their  pining  flocks  to  feed. 

Down  icy  mountains  swift  descends  the  swain, 

On  blithesome  frolic  meets  the  level  plain  ; 

While  every  work  of  man  is  laid  at  rest. 

Both  nymphs  and  swains  with  various  sports  are  blest, 

Where  mixing  glad,  the  happiest  of  the  train, 

The  raptur'd  boy  his  whirling  top  maintain  ; 

Or  where  the  Rhine  in  long  canals  extend, 

From  every  province  sportive  peasants  bend ; 

On  soujiding  skates  they  sweep  a  thousand  wayt, 

S^wift  as  the  wind,  round  circling  poise  displays, 

Tlte  then  gay  land  is  mad  with  joyful  daya. 
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Nor  less  the  northern  Courts,  wide  o'er  the  snow 

Pour  a  new  pomp  that  still  more  grandeur  show  ; 

To  rapid  sledge  the  vigorous  youth  apply, 

The  long,  long  course  in  bold  contention  try  ; 

In  this  keen  season  blooming  charms  abound^ 

The  Russian  buxom  daughters  glow  around, 

Pure,  quick,  and  sportful  is  the  wholesome  day, 

But  soon  elaps'd — but  soon  it  slides  away  ; 

The  sun  but  hangs,  though  at  its  utmost  height, 

And  feebly  streaks  the  gilded  mountains  white ; 

His  azure  gloss  the  lofty  hills  maintain, 

His  feeble  beams  but  strike  their  tops  in  vain. 

Perhaps  the  vale,  though  chill's  the  da2zling  day, 

Relents  awhile  to  the  reflected  ray, 

Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  cluster'd  snow, 

Myriads  of  gems  that  gleaming  wave  below, 

Gay  twinkling  scatter — while  they  scatter  glow. 

And  now  the  sportsman  thunders  with  the  gun, 

The  dogs  impatient  bounding  as  they  run, 

The  timid  birds  do  to  their  fury  yield. 

Worse  than  the  season  desolate  the  field. 

But  what  is  this  should  fancy  shoot  the  eye, 

To  gaze  astonish'd  on  that  frigid  sky, 

"Where  nights  for  months  must  hold  her  starry  reign, 

A  glittering  waste  relentless  still  remain. 

'Tis  there  the  Russian  exile  widely  roams, 

By  nature's  hand  barr'd  from  his  native  home  ; 

There  nought  around  but  deserts  lost  in  snow, 

While  loaded  groves  strike  his  sad  eyes  below ; 
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Here  solid  floods  wide  stretch'd  across  the  plain. 
There  icy  liorrors  to  the  frozen  main  ; 
And  cheerless  towns  rare  visited  by  man. 
Save  when  its  annual  course  the  caravan 
Bends  to  the  coast,  great  China's  gold  to  find^ 
That  only  bears  the  news  of  human  kind  : 
Yet  even  there  a  cherish'd  nation  glow, 
There  life's  enjoy 'd  beneath  the  shining  snow, — 
Their  various  lives  with  various  tables  shine, 
Such  as  in  proud  and  costly  courts  we  find ; 
There,  warm  together  press'd,  the  trooping  deer 
Sleep  on  the  snow,  a  fate  that  seems  severe; 
Scarce  o'er  the  wreath  tlie  elk's  wide  branching  head. 
Lies  slumb'ring  sullen  on  his  snowy  bed :        ' 
Tiie  ruthless  hunter  wants  nor  dogs  nor  chase, 
Nor  bows,  nor  guns,  to  slay  the  flying  race ; 
With  clubs  he  drives  them  while  they  piteous  cry, 
As  weak  against  the  mountain  heaps  they  fly ; 
Then  lays  them  quiv'ring  on  the  ensanguin'd  snows, 
And  with  loud  shouts  rejoicing  home  he  goes. 
There  foodless  wilds,  when  cold  is  most  severe, 
With  danghng  ice  all  horrid  stalks  the  bear; 
But  slow  his  pace  through  many  a  swollen  WTeath, 
Th'  inclement  drift  he  makes  his  bed  beneath, 
And  with  stern  patience,  scorning  weak  complaint^ 
Hardens  his  heart  against  assailing  want. 
Wide  o'er  the  regions  of  the  northern  plain, 
Wild  daring  rovers  urge  the  tardy  wain  ; 
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A  fearless  race,  nor  little  pleasure  knew, 
Amazing  fruitful  swarms  together  drew  ; 
Though  much  they  felt  the  freezing  wintry  wind, 
They  once  relum'd  the  flame  of  lost  mankind, — 
Their  valour  gave  the  world  another  form, 
The  wandering  Scythians  suffer'd  by  the  storm. 
Wise  Laplanders,  more  peaceful  in  their  lives. 
They  ask  no  more  than  simple  nature  gives ; 
They  love  their  mountains  and  their  storms  enjoy, 
Nor  study  where  their  fellows  to  destroy  ; 
No  false  desire,  no  piide  created  crime. 
Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time  ; 
To  form  their  riches  on  rein-deer  rely, 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  their  homely  wealth  supply ; 
This  docHe  tribe  their  masters'  nod  obey. 
Yield  to  the  sledge  and  glide  them  swift  away, 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  along  a  shining  heap 
Of  marbl'd  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep ; 
While  dancing  meteors  onward  ceaseless  fly, 
A  waving  blaze  refracted  o'er  the  sky. 
Here  moon  and  stars  a  double  light  display, 
Tlie  glossy  wastes  produce  a  wondrous  day ; 
To  light  the  chase  and  other  wants  supply. 
While  sotne  on  sledge  to  Finland  fair  they  fly. 
Wish'd  Spring  returns — fresh  food— fresh  life  restore, 
While  dim  Aurora  slowly  moves  before; 
The  welcome  sun  seems  tardy  to  ascend. 
But,  by  degrees,  it  forms  a  larger  bend,— 
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Tin  seen  at  last  a  long  rejoicing  day, 

Still  round  and  round  his  spiral  course  display. 

And  as  he  nearly  dips  his  flaming  eye, 

Wheels  up  again  and  reascends  the  sky. 

In  that  glad  season,  from  tlie  lake  and  flood, 

Where  Maupertuis'  fairy  mountains  stood, 

And  fring'd  w:ith  roses  of  a  lively  show, 

From  Zeuglio  s  stream  the  copious  fry  they  dravr  ; 

With  these,  at  eve,  they  cheerful  home  repair, 

Their  wives  all  day  employ 'd  in  useful  care,. 

'Gainst  their  return  the  lively  fires  prepare. 

Thrice  happy  race  !  by  poverty  secure 

From  legal  plunder  and  rapacious  power. 

In  whom  fell  int'rest  never  dropp'd  a  seed. 

These  spotless  swains  ne'er  knew  an  unjust  deed. 

Nor  faithless  love  e'er  made  love's  bosom  bleed. 

Still  pressing  on,  the  Lapland  plains  forsake. 

Through  swells  of  snow  beyond  Tornea's  lake ; 

And  farthest  Greenland  to  the  polar  sky, 

Where  failing  gradual  life  terrestrial  fly  ; 

Tlie  muse  expands  her  solitary  flight, 

And  hovering  o'er  the  wild  stupendous  night, — ■ 

What  awful  scenes  to  fancy's  eyes  appear — 

Behold  new  seas  beneath  another  sphere  : — 

See  winter's  throne,  a  wond'rous  icy  heap, 

A  dismal  Court  he  must  for  ever  keep  ; 

His  airy  hall  receives  the  drifted  snow, 

While  deadjiy  tempests  never  cease  to  blow  :  ^ 
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Here  arms  -his  winds  with  all-subduing  frosty 
And  binds  the  waves  along  the  dreary  coast ; 
Here  moulds  his  hail,  here  swells  his  snowy  robe, 
With  which  he  now  oppresses  half  the  globe, — 
Thence  winding  eastward  o'er  the  Tartar's  plain, 
It  sweeps  the  howling  margin  of  the  main  ; 
Where  undissolving  ice  to  mountains  rise, 
Snows  swell  on  snows  aspiring  to  the  skies- 
Seem  to  the  shivering  sailors  frotn  afar, 
A  shapeless,  white,  and  everlasting  bar. 
Wide  o'er  the  surge  Alps  seem  on  Alps  to  frown, 
Now  greatly  swell'd,  now  rushing  hideous  down  ; 
And  like  old  Chaos  in  confusion  roll, 
Wide  rend  the  deep  and  shake  the  solid  pole. 
Now  mighty  ocean  has  its  motion  lost, 
Seiz'd  by  the  fury  of  the  boundless  frost ; 
Both  wide  and  deep,  far  from  the  icy  shore, 
Chain'd  to  the  bottom — bid  to  roll  no  more ; 
A  bleak  expanse  nor  cheerless  life  can  spy, 
That  from  the  ruthless  blast  they  cautious  fly. 
Unhappy  those  who  here  entangled  lay, 
Take  their  last  look  of  the  declining  day  ; 
While  death's  cold  hand  next  marks  their  icy  beds. 
The  long,  long  night  incumbent  o'er  their  heads.   • 
Such  was  the  fate  wJhen  Britons  sought,  in  vaiq, 
A  north-east  passage  'cross  the  dreary  main  ; 
'Twas  firmly  clos'd  with  an  eternal  bar 
By  b«air.'a's  decffie—what  will  not  Britons  dare  ? 
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Here  shelter'd  round,  beneath  an  icy  heap, 

His  idle  ship  chain'd  to  the  frozen  deep : 

The  helpless  crew  their  several  tasks  pursu'd, 

Till  froze  to  statues,  to  the  cordage  glued ; 

Hard  by  these  shores,  far  from  the  distant  sun, 

The  rolling  Oby  nearly  cease  to  run, 

Its  freezing  stream,  heav'd  by  the  furious  storm, 

Where  human  nature  wears  its  rudest  form  ; 

By  fires  dull  and  with  most  joyless  cheer, 

With  patience  stern  both  cold  and  hunger  bear, 

Immers'd  in  furs  they  doze  the  winter  drear  : 

Ko  kindness  know,  nor  jest  nor  song  they  mind, 

Nor  aught  of  Hfe  beyond  the  furry  kind. 

Till  morn  at  length  her  roses  drooping  yields, 

And  sheds  a  twilight  spreading  o'er  their  .fields; 

New  day  begins  to  brighten  up  apace, 

And  calls  the  quiver'd  savage  to  the  chase. 

Wide  from  these  shores  where  less  severe'a  the  clime, 

A  people  savage  from  remotest  time, 

By  one  vast  mind  immortal  Peter  nam'd. 

His  stubborn  country  by  his  wisdom  tam'd. 

His  fens,  his  floods,  his  knowledge  great  proclaim'd  ; 

And  while  he  strove  the  savage  to  subdue. 

Instructed  man  in  arts  and  science  true. 

Till  first  of  lime,  should  we  through  ages  run, 

All  strove  in  vain,  see  now  the  wonder's  done, 

Behold  the  matchless  heaven-inspir'd  son. 

Who  left  his  throne,  where  reign'd  quite  insecure^ 

A  mighty  shadow  of  ideal  power ; 
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He  greatly  spurn'd  the  slothful  pomp  of  Court, 

He  roara'd  each  land,  inspected  every  port, 

With  hands  unwearied  join'd  to  willing  mind. 

He  gather'd  seeds  of  trade  of  every  kind, 

No  useful  arts  nor  science  'scap'd  his  will, 

Of  civil  wisdom  or  of  martial  skill. 

Charg'd  with  these  stores,  home  to  his  kingdom  goes, 

Amid  the  waste  soon  mighty  cities  rose, 

O'er  joyless  deserts  smiles  and  plenty  flows. 

Flood  join'd  to  flood,  from  distant  shore  to  shore, 

The  astonish'd  Euxine  hears  the  Baltic  roar. 

Now  rides  on  seas  that  never  foara'd  before. 

And  armies  stretch  that  sometimes  southward  runs, 

To  keep  in  awe  stern  Othman's  shrinking  sons; 

\Vhile  dazzling  files  repress  their  foes  more  near, 

The  frantic  Alexander  put  in  fear. 

Sloth,  vice,  and  darkness,  flies  the  Russian  laud. 

Light  glows  around  taught  by  the  Royal  hand. 

That  rous'd  the  whole  this  great  improvement  made, 

One  scene  of  art,  of  arms,  of  rising  trade; 

His  wisdom  plann'd,  his  mighty  power  mov'd. 

More  potent  still  his  great  exam'ple  prov'd. 

Now  muttering  winds  down  from  the  southward  blow, 

The  frost  dissolve  into  a  trickling  thaw ; 

Loose  sleet  descends,  and  o'er  the  country  sweep. 

Supply 'd  with  snows  from  many  a  drilted  heap, 

The  rivers  swell,  nor  bounds  with  patience  keep, 

O'er  rocks,  and  woods,  and  thousand  torrents  haste. 

And  where  they  rush  they  form  a  slimy  wajte. 
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Those  sullen  seas  that  wash'd  the  polar  shore, 

With  icy  shackles  now  are  bound  no  more, 

But  rouse  their  waves  with  a  tremendous  roar. 

The  lengthening  crash  continues — athwart  sweep, 

At  once  it  heaves  the  awful  rifted  deep, — 

Ice,  swell 'd  on  ice,  hard  press'd  together,  crowds, 

And  piles  a  thousand  mountains  to  the  clouds  : 

III  fares  the  bark  that  trembling  wretches  hold, 

'Mid  fragments  toss'd  of  ice  severely  cold ; 

While  night  all  gloomy  over-spreads  the  sea, 

Makes  horror  still  more  horrible  to  see  ; 

Heart-gnawing  hunger,  fainting,  weariness, 

Can  human  force  endure  such  distress. 

The  crush  of  ice  that  stretch  along  the  shore, 

Now  ceasing,  now  renew'd  with  louder  roar, 

The  bellowing  main  with  ice  now  bound  no  more. 

More  to  embroil  the  Leviathan  train. 

In  dreadful  sport  tempests  the  loosen'd  main  ; 

While,  through  the  gloom,  far  from  the  hungry  shore, 

Loading  the  winds,  is  heard  the  savage  roar 

Of  famish'd  monsters,  eager  night  and  day, 

Awaiting  wrecks,  for  all  they  meet's  their  prey. 

Yet  Providence,  a  friend  to  all  mankind, 

Looks  down  with  pity  on  the  hapless  mind  ; 

His  mighty  power  alights  them,  soon  or  late, 

Through  all  this  dreary  labyrinth  of  fate. 

'Tis  done  !  dread  winter  spreads  both  far  and  near, 

And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer *d  year : 
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Howr  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies, 
The  wind  with  tuneful  horror  rakes  the  skies  : 
Behold  fond  man  that  wades  through  toil  and  strife, 
Here  turn  thine  eye,  see  here  thy  pictur'd  life, — 
Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  ardent  summer  tiy, 
Thy  sober  autumn  whispers  thou  must  die  ; 
Nor  canst  thou  tell  scarce  what  thy  eyes  have  seen. 
When  winter  calls  and  closely  shuts  the  scene. 
Those  dreams  of  greatness  whither  now  are  fled  ? 
Those  visionary  hopes  ?  all's  sleeping  with  the  dead* 
Those  restless  cares,  those  longing  after  fame, 
Those  bustling  days  all  scarce  deserve  a  name, 
Those  gay  spent  festive  nights  alike  the  same. 
All  now  are  vanish'd,  virtue  sole  survive, 
Immortal  friend  that  keeps  the  soul  alive: 
And  see  'tis  come,  the  glorioHS  second  birth, 
Thrice  happy  those  the  virtuous  of  the  earth. 
Awak'ning  nature  hears  thy  new  command, 
And  starts  to  life,  all  round,  in  sea  and  land ; 
la  every  heighten'd  form  the  dead  you  see. 
From  sickness,  pain,  and  death,  for  ever  free^ 
The  great  eternal  One  sees  all  is  right, 
Involving  all,  and  in  one  whole  unite  ; 
This  heighten'd  prospect  of  the  human  race» 
To  reason's  eye  refin'd  clears  up  apa«e. 
Ye  vainly  wise,  who  grovel  in  the  dust, 
Adore  that  power,  and  in  his  wisdom  trust ; 
See  now  the  cause  why  humble  worth  alone, 
Had  hVd  neglected — died  almost  unknown  j 
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Why  best  of  people  here  small  comfort  find, 
Why  starving  widows  with  their  orphans  pin  d, 
While  some  with  plenty  luxuriously  feed, 
And  strain  their  thoughts  to  form  ideal  need ; 
Why  truth  sincere,  who  heavenly  powers  invoke, 
Wore  the  red  marks  of  superstition's  stroke ; 
Why  licens'd  pain,  why  that  embosom'd  foe, 
That  cruel  spoiler,  heighten'd  all  our  woe. 
Ye  good,  ye  noble,  here  who  firmly  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  wait  the  great  comand, 
Bear  up  a  while,  the  storm  will  soon  be  o'er, 
Your  sorrows  past,  and  evil  is  no  more  ; 
The  winter's  gloom  will  now  for  ever  fly, 
While  boundless  spring  encircles  boundless  sky. 


AUTUMN. 


Soon  as  the  morning's  darkness  gently  flies, 
And  unpcrceif'd  light  spreads  around  the  skies, 
The  reapers  to  the  harvest  field  repair, 
Each  with  his  lass  to  bear  the  rougher  share  : 
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In  fair  array  the  lively  reapers  stand, 
At  once  they  stoop  to  fill  the  twisted  hand ; 
From  morn  till  night  with  cheerfulness  they  talk, 
The  rural  scandal  and  the  rustic  joke, — 
Each  harmless  jest  deceives  the  tedious  day, 
And  steals  unfelt  the  sultry  hours  away. 
Behold  the  master  shocks  the  sheaves  they  tied, 
And,  conscious  glancing  oft  on  every  side. 
His  sated  harvest  heaves  his  heart  with  pride. 
The  humble  gleaners,  spreading  here  and  there>, 
Spike  after  spike  they  pick  the  scanty  fare ; 
Be  not  too  nice  you  who  on  plenty  feed, 
Sling  from  the  sheaf  to  those  who  stand  in  need. 
O  think  ye  grateful  'lis  kind  heaven's  will, 
Who  powers  abundance,  and  your  coffers  fill, 
While  those  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind, 
Must  hover  round  an  humble  share  to  find  : 
In  after  days  your  sons  perchance  may  crave 
That  boon  their  parents  with  reluctance  gave. 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
But  fortune's  smile  on  providence  depends, — - 
In  helpless  years  depriv'd  of  every  stay. 
Her  father,  friends,  and  fortune  fled  away, 
Liv'd  witli  her  widow'd  mother — feeble,  old — - 
They  suffer'd  both  with  hunger  and  with  cold ; 
Retir'd  round  many  a  winding  field, 
By  bashful  modesty  still  more  conceal'd, — . 
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Together  thus,  with  prudence  turn'd  aside. 

From  giddy  passion  and  low  minded  pride, 

Save  nature's  wants,  they  all  alike  deny'd  ; 

Like  the  gay  birds  that  sung  them  to  repose, 

Content  and  careless  did  the  evening  close, 

Her  beauty  fresher  than  the  morning  rose  : 

Unstain'd  and  pure,  in  circumstances  low, 

As  is  the  lily  or  the  mountain  snow; 

Her  lovely  ejes,  along  the  lonely  bowers, 

Pour'd  out  their  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers ; 

When  former  days  of  plenty  smote  their  ears, 

Their  faithless  fortune  fill'd  their  eyes  with  tears. 

A  native  grace  which  virtue  must  admire, 

Though  simple  clad  exceeds  the  best  attire ; 

Her  person  needs  no  ornament  of  cost, 

But  is,  when  least  adorn'd^  adorn'd  the  most. 

Thoughtless  of  beauty,  beauty's  every  theme, 

Kecluse  with  wood,  close  by  the  purling  stream, 

As  in  tlie  vale,  far  from  all  human  eyes,  , 

Berteath  the  hills  the  fragrant  myrtles  rise; 

So  sweet  Lavinia  with  her  mother  dwell'd, 

By  strong  necessity  at  length  compel  I'd, 

\N'ith  smiling  patience  in  her  looks  she  yields, 

To  glean  the  harvest  of  Palemon's  fields  : 

Palemon  knows  what  happiness  destroys, 

He  led  the  rural  life  in  all  its  joys. 

In  all  his  dealings  trusted  to  his  God, 

JStili  free  to  follow  nature  was  his  mode. 
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Induc'd  by  fate  his  reapers  to  draw  ncari 
Lavinia's  wailing  voice  soon  caught  his  ear; 
Unconscious  that  her  powers  could  so  amaze, 
With  unaffected  bkish  tunVd  from  his  gaze  ; 
He  saw  her  charming,  but  not  half  reveal'd, 
These  charms  her  downcast  modesty  conceal'd. 
That  very  moment  love,  pure  love,  alone, 
Sprung  in  his  bosom,  to  himself  unknown, 
For  worldly  wealth  and  worldly  scorn  severe, 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  bear. 
He  reason'd  thus,  nor  to  his  soul  could  yield 
To  own  for  wife  a  gleaner  in  the  field  ; 
What  pity  she  with  every  virtue  grac'd. 
Should  be  by  some  indecent  clown  embrac'd  ; 
She  looks,  methinks,  of  old  Acasto's  line, 
Recalls  again  those  happy  days  of  mind, 
From  whom  my  liberal  fortune  took  its  rise, 
Now  in  the  earth  whose  dust  in  quiet  lies : 
His  houses,  lands,  and  all  his  homely  store, 
Are  now  dissolv'd,  and  will  be  seen  n6  more  ; 
'Tis  said  his  daughter  with  her  mother  stays, 
Far  from  those  scenes  which  knew  their  better  days. 
Romantic  wish  !  would  this  fair  one  were  she, 
Whom  yet  my  longing  eyes  could  never  see ; 
When  strict  enquiring  how  the  lines  descend, 
She  was  the  same — the  daughter  of  his  friend- 
What  tongue  can  speak  the  passion  thus  begun. 
That  through  his  heart  and  nerves  in  transport  run  : 

E  2 
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His  srnother'd  flame  now  in  an  instant  blaz'd, 

As  o'er  and  o'er  he  on  her  beauty  gaz'd, 

Love,  gratitude,  and  pity  sunk  him  deep. 

Nor  in  her  presence  could  he  cease  to  weep. 

Confus'd  and  frighten'd  at  his  sudden  tears, 

Her  blooming  beauties  higher  colour  bears  ; 

As  thus  Palemon,  passionately  kind, 

Pour'd  out  the  pious  raptures  of  his  mind  : 

And  art  thou  then  Acasto's  dear  remains, 

She  whom  I've  sought  with  long  unwearied  pains; 

The  very  same  from  which  my  stores  descend, 

The  soften'd  image  of  my  noble  friend, 

His  very  look  in  thee  his  features  shine, 

3Iore  neatly  touch'd — more  exquisitely  fine  : 

Sweeter  far  than  the  enlivening  spring, 

That  richly  blooming  blossoms  brins:, 

Where  hath  thy  fair  angelic  form  been  driven, 

To  dvaw  this  aspect  of  delighting  heaven  : 

Though  cold  and  rain  have  smote  thy  tender  years, 

In  every  feature  blooming  health  appears: 

Oh  !  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 

Transplant  thee  hence,  and  free  thee  from  thy  toil. 

Where  genial  sr.ns  and  sweet  refreshing  showers, 

Diffuse  their  warmth  into  the  balmy  flowers ; 

And  of  my  garden  be  the  joy  and  pride, 

Then  happy  I,  Lavinia  by  my  side. 

It  ill  befits  Acasto's  child  to  yield 

To  pick  the  refuge  of  the  harvest  field ; 
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Whose  open  stores,  whose  kind  and  tender  heart, 

To  those  in  want  could  all  he  had  impart. 

Then  from  thy  hand  let  that  mean  pittance  fall, 

'Tis  ill  applied  to  such  a  rugged  call, — 

The  fields,  the  master,  all,  my  fair,  are  thine, 

But  add  that  dearest  blessing  to  be  mine. 

Here  ceas'd  the  youth,  yet  still  he  on  her  gaz'd, 

With  conscious  virtue,  joys  divinely  rais'd  ; 

Won  by  those  charms  of  goodness  heaven  lent, 

In  sweet  disorder  she  soon  blush'd  consent. 

The  news  immediate  to  her  mother  brought, 

W^hile  mourning,  pining,  with  an  anxious  thought, 

The  lonely  moments  she  Lavinia  sought : 

Joy  pleas'd  her  heart,  she  wak'd  as  from  a  dream, 

Her  evening  hours  shone  forth  in  one  bright  gleam  ; 

Nor  less  inspired  than  the  happy  pair, 

Who  flourish'd  long  in  tender  blissful  care, 

And  rear'd  an  offspring,  lovely,  good,  and  kind. 

With  grace  of  God  and  favor  of  mankind. 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  JOSEPH  BR- — -N. 


Within  this  grave  poor  Joseph  lies, 
To  rest  his  weary  bones ; 
X  3 
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Since  time's  completed  his  demise^ 
His  master  him  bemoans. 

He  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years 
Hath  serv'd  him  faithfully  ; 

I  hope  his  soul  it  now  appears 
Up  in  the  regions  high. 


ACROSTIC. 


J  udge  not  of  woman  by  the  sight,. 
A  n  inward  beauty  is  more  bright, 
N  o  outward  ornament  in  life, 
E  'er  equall'd  yet  a  virtuous  wife. 

S  he  who's  endow'd  with  frugal  care, 

A  Iways  endeavouring  cost  to  spare, 

N  ot  only  gains  a  husband's  love, 

D  eserves  a  blessing  from  above ; 

E  specially  since  tithe  and  tax 

R  ob  us  of  rags  to  clothe  our  backs. 

S  ome  people  think  the  times  can't  mend, — 

O  Lord  !  this  must  on  thee  depend, 

N  one  but  thyself  can  plenty  send. 
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AN   EPITAPH  ON  ISAAC  B- 


Here  lies  poor  Isaac  five  feet  deep, 

To  rest  his  weary  bones, 
When  he's  got  well  refresh'd  with  sleep 

Again  he'll  quarry  stones, 
Unless  th'  Almighty  please  to  think 

Poor  B should  live  at  ease, 

And  give  him  good  strong  ale  to  drink, 

With  beef,  and  bread  and  cheese. 


AN  EPITAPH. 


Here  Hes  interr'd  a  tyrant  great, 
I'm  glad  at  his  demise, 

God  ne'er  allow'd  so  huge  a  cheat 
To  live  beneath  the  skies. 

But  now  his  vice  is  at  an  end, 
And  h-11  his  soul  contains, 

The  scourge  of  man — the  devil's  friend- 
Has  him  fast  bound  in  chains. 
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THE  DENTIST. 


If  from  that  hole  your  teeth  should  fall, 

Betwixt  your  nose  and  chin, 
Apply  to  me  and  you  shall  see, 

I'll  neatly  stick  them  in. 

How  long  they'll  stay  I  cannot  say, 

That  task  is  hard  to  tell. 
But,  should  you  lose  them  from  your  jaws, 

I've  got  some  raiore  to  sell. 

Although  I  do  your  custom  crave,    - 

I  honestly  declare, 
I  always  will  exert  my  skill, 

That  few  may  need  repair. 

To  show  more  clear  I  am  sincere, 

My  teeth  I  always  root 
So  firm  within  each  toothless  chin, 

They  seldom  do  come  out. 

I  further  say  if  you'll  obey 

These  words  that  I'll  express,— 

Let  fighting  be,  live  soberly, 
'Twill  make  your  danger  less. 

To  eat  you  must,  but  yet  I  trust 

Hard  crust  you'll  never  try;. 
For  if  you  do,  I  tell  you  true. 

Right  down  your  throat  they'll  fly. 
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For  an  odd  tooth  stuck  in  your  mouth 

A  shilling  is  my  fee, 
But  should  you  get  a  complete  set, 

I  charge  you  one  guinea. 

Should  people  doubt  my  teeth  fall  out, 

As  some  perhaps  there  may, 
Next  verse  they  read,  I  think,  indeed, 

Will  do  such  doubts  away. 

'Tis  soon  express'd — I  you  request 

Will  haste  my  art  to  try  ; 
Twelve  pence  a  score,  I  ask  no  more, 

"Vou'll  think  it  not  top  high. 

Therefore  all  those  who  may  suppose 

They  have  much  risk  to  run. 
If  they  ensure  all's  made  secure. 

They  will  that  danger  shun. 

Each  new  year's  day  I  look  for  pay, 

For  teech  which  I  uphold  ; 
As  for  the  rest  I  think  it  best, 

To  pay  as  soon  as  sold. 

Though  much  Fve  writ  there's  something  yet 

Our  sexton  ought  to  read, 
Because  it  may  increase  his  pay, 

And  help  me  in  my  need. 

My  words  are  these, — if  N n  please, 

I  hope  you'll  be  so  kind, 
Each  grave  you  make,  through  friendship's  sake, 

Bring  me  what  teetli  you  find. 
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I'll  pay  for  all,  both  great  and  small, 
For  coarse  or  fine  they'll  pass, 

Should  they  have  laid  till  half  decay 'd, 
They'll  serve  the  swinish  class. 

So  now,  my  friends,  my  letter  ends, 
Scull-castle's  where  I  dwell ; 

You  toothless  all,  who  please  to  call, 
Depend  I'll  use  you  well. 


LINES  Ois   THE    QUEEN. 


Pi-ay  what  can  our  monstrous  Ministers  mean. 
Sure  not  to  dishonor  our  innocent  Queen  : 
Depend  they  had  better  their  places  resign. 
Than  injure  one  hair  of  Queen  Caroline. 

They  with  their  bright  armies  can  do  as  they  please, 
Green  bags  full  of  lies,  from  beyond  the  deep  seas. 
But  let  them  remember  these  verses  of  mine. 
And  mind  how  they  meddle  with  Queen  Caroline. 

We're  told  though  again  Caroline  gets  clear, 
No  share  in  her  consort's  coronation  must  bear. 
But  plainly  we'll  tell  them  in  ten  there  are  nine 
Will  look  to  the  rights  of  our  Queen  CaroHne. 
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Sure  if  our  love  to  our  Sovereign  be  true, 
Pray  how  can  we  coolly  submit  for  to  view 
Tiie  tools  of  corruption  against  her  combine, — 
It  ne'er  shall  be  so  with  our  Queen  Caroline. 

Our  gracious  King  has  been  always  renown'd, 

But  woe  to  the  knave  who  on  his  consort  has  frown'd, 

We'll  send  him  to  h-U  with  the  d 1  to  dine, 

Before  they  shall  injure  our  Queen  Caroline. 

INly  mind  I've  spoke  freely,  I'm  proud  of  the  boast, 
And  to  finish  my  lines  I'll  give  you  a  toast, — 
'  May  each  filthy  traitor  in  misery  pine, 
Until  he  asks  pardon  of  Queen  Caroline.' 


AN   EPITAPH. 


Here  lies  below  this  clod  of  clay, 

A  once  unsteady  thoughtless  youth, 
By  vanity  was  led  astray, 

Nor  would  he  listen  unto  truth ; 
Till  time  was  past,  that  ever  slides. 

Grim  death  had  fix'd  his  dart  secure, 
Although  the  best  of  skill  was  tried, 

Was  past  the  heart  of  man  to  cure. 
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Say  who  on  earth  from  sin  is  clear, 

Nor  have  we  still  our  own  command. 
Each  has  his  lotted  share  to  bear 

Of  snares  that  ever  round  him  stand. 
The  spirit's  strong,  the  flesh  is  weak, 

Among  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
Then  should  j^ou  of  our  brother  speak, 

I  hope  you'll  gently  tread  his  grave. 


WALTER'S   RAMBLE.-A  SONG. 


Well  Walter  lad,  come  sit  thee  down, 
And  tell  what's  passing  through  the  town 
Most  news,  said  Wat,  for  this  long  time", 
Folks  noising  on  about  your  lime. 

I  think  they  have  not  much  to  do. 
They  noise  about  what's  far  from  true  : 
You  need  not  mind  much  what  they  say. 
For  your  Chalk  lime  will  bear  the  sway. 
Last  spring  I  heard  my  neighbour  Wood 
Say  that  Chalk  lime  was  far  from  good ; 
He  wishes  now  he'd  held  his  chops, 
For  few,  he  sees,  has  better  crops. 
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His  corn  it  comes  with  such  a  shank, 
And  then  again  it  shoots  so  rank, 
A  crop  80  good  you'll  seldom  see, 
Well  done,  said  Wood,  Chalk  lime  for  me. 

John  Phillipson  has  nought  to  say, 
He  gets  his  lime  another  way  ; 
He  likes  so  well  to  have  a  ride,  ,t 

He  brings  it  down  from  the  fell  side. 

About  the  lime  he's  not  bo  nice, 
He  minds  far  more  about  the  price : 
He's  got  some  money  in  a  clout, 
And's  fear'd  Chalk  lime  will  fetch  it  out. 

Next  red  fac'd  Robert,  from  the  west. 
At  first  thought  Oatlands  lime  was  best. 
But  now  he  really  thinks  indeed 
That  your  Chalk  lime  will  take  the  lead. 

Last  week  to  me  he  did  declare. 
Against  Chalk  lime  he'd  say  no  more, 
He  also  said  the  same  to  Wood, 
He  did  believe  Chalk  lime  was  good. 

Woodmonger  was  the  next  I  saw. 
He  lives  a  field  or  two  below  ; 
He  also  said  Chalk  lime  was  good. 
But  minds  far  more  about  his  wood. 

Lime's  what  he  thinks  not  much  about. 
Sometimes  he  sows  his  ground  without; 
He  minds  as  little  for  folk's  talk— . 
What  lime  he  wants  he  leads  from  ChalkJ 
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Next  juir.ping  John,  with  liis  game  cocks, 
Made  as  mucli  noise  as  most  a,  folks ; 
Last  year  he  curs'd  Chaik  lime  to  h-ll, 
Would  lead  no  more  but  from  the  fell. 

His  neighbour  Jo  cries  give  it  time, 
Tlie  fault's  in  you  more  than  the  lime; 
John  therefore  lately  view'd  his  ground — 
Kow  like  his  cocks  he's  wheeling  round. 

Next  I  came  to  Jefferson  Jo, 

The  strength  of  lime  lie  ought  to  know; 

He  said  in  public  company, 

Tliere  was  none  better  he  could  see. 

If  corn  is  bad,  Chalk  lime  is  weak, 
Away  they  go  fresh  lime  to  seek ; 
But  let  them  wait  a  year  or  two, 
They'll  then  see  wliat  Chalk  lime  will  do. 

Next  I  came  to  Yorkshire  Will, 
Of  lime  from  Chalk  he  has  no  skill ; 
He  said  because  it  came  too  high 
For  greedy  folks  like  him  to  buy. 

Give  ear  to  this,  it  proves  his  greed ; 
He  ask'd  poor  Jack  for  coals  to  lead, — 
But  he  would  like  to  lead  for  pay, 
And  get  his  lime  another  way. 

Then  next  1  saw  John  Harrington, 
A  man  we  ought  to  look  upon  ; 
He's  liv'd  near  Chalk  lime  all  his  days, 
Been  often  heard  to  soiuui  its  praise. 
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I  mind,  says  John,  no  doubts  nor  fears, 
Wev'e  used  Chalk  lime  these  thirty  years, 
And  always  found  it  answer  \vell, 
You'll  get  no  better  from  the  fell. 

Young  smiling  Harley  seldom  speaks. 
From  different  places  lime  he  seeks  ; 
He  minds  not  much  where  he  doth  go. 
His  study  is  to  get  it  low. 

For  he's  a  man  not  void  of  sense, 
He  wants  Chalk  lime  for  fourteen  pence  ; 
And  if  you'll  not  at  that  price  sell, 
He'll  come  no  more,  but  mount  the  fell. 

The  next,  says  Wat,  that  comes  in  town, 
I  think  his  name  is  Serjeant  Ir — n  ; 
The  only  fault  with  it,  said  he, 
I  find  it  far  too  strong  for  me. 

To  lead  it  made  me  blow  and  puff, 

To  scale  it  made  me  sneeze  aed  snuff  ; 

And  after  all  my  labour's  done, 

It's  kick'd  my  crop  close  to  the  grun. 

Young  Thorn  ae  Co  wen  led  a  deal, 
He  finds  it  answer  verra  weel ; 
He  said  these  words  among  the  res  , 
He  did  believe  Chalk  lime  was  best. 

I  own,  said  Cowen,  folks  may  say 
I  get  a  part  another  way  ; 
This  noise  was  just  the  reason  why 
I  thought  I  would  the  difference  try. 
F  2 
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The  next,  I  think,  that  I  was  with. 
Goes  by  the  name  of  Major  Smith ; 
He  said,  what  made  folks  be  so  shy, 
Was  just  because  it  came  so  high. 

As  for  the  strength,  now  none  need  doubt, 
This  crop  has  clear'd  up  that  dispute ; 
In  spite  of  all  that  some  would  say, 
Your  lime  at  Chalk  will  win  the  day. 

A  we  bit  arther  up  the  town, 
I  roet  a  man  whose  name  is  Brown  ; 
I  bow'd  my  head;  and  then  did  say, 
Sir,  have  you  any  news  to-day. 
Indeed,  said  Brown,  I  scarce  can  tell, 
I'm  leading  lime  now  from  the  fell ; 
I  started  once  to  lead  from  Jack  : 
'Twas  noisy  tongues  that  sent  me  back. 

Now,  now,  said  Wat,  since  I  am  done, 
You'll  look  upon  my  tale  as  fun, 
I  wish  no  man  for  to  offend, 
For  nothing  wrong  did  I  intend. 

I'll  tell  you  this,  mind  then  I'll  close, 
Chalk  lime  has  friends  as  well  as  foes  ; 
And  all  that  I  request  from  you. 
You'll  give  to  poor  Jack's  lime  its  due. 
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ACROSTIC. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  JAMAICA  ALMANACK  FOR    1821. 


J  amaica  people,  tho'  they're  Christians  good, 
O  btain  their  wealth  by  trade  in  humao  blood  ; 
S  ure  this  seems  wrong,  if  wrong  on  earth  there  be, 
E  ach  soul,  sound  reason,  tells  us  should  be  free,  j 
P  oor  negroes  find  but  little  comfort  here, 
H  ope  paints  their  pleasure  in  another  sphere. 

S  ome  say  that  slaves  by  Heaven's  will  were  sent» 
E  ach  sable  face  was  born  to  that  intent — 
W  ise  men,  and  truth,  such  arguments  disdain, 
E  ach  word  of  Christ  will  charity  maintain — 
L  earn  well  that  book,  his  tenderness  you'll  find, 
L  ove,  live,  and  die  in  peace  with  all  mankind. 


CAUTION  TO   MI RS. 


How  full  of  guilt  those  men  must  be 
Who  coolly  can  behold 
The  ruin  of  their  country 
For  sake  of  cursed  gold. 
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Such  people  sure  deserve  a  check — 
To  this  if  you'll  agree, 
We'll  tie  a  millstone  round  their  neck. 
And  sink  them  in  the  sea. 


A  MISER'S  ADVICE. 

If  you'll  sit  down,  I'll  let  you  hear, 

*  Twill  not  you  long  delay. 
One  way  that  you  may  gather  gear. 

Should  you  my  voice  obey. 

My  plan  is  form'd  on  solid  grounds. 

Which  I'll  to  you  unfold. 
By  it  I've  sav'd  ten  thousand  pounds 

In  solid  massy  gold. 

You'll  this  observe :  while  in  your  youth. 

Mind  strictly  what  I  say, 
Keep  what  is  costly  from  your  mouth, 

Mouths  often  lead  astray. 

Ne'er  mind  the  starving  of  your  bags, 
ITirough  hunger  or  through  cold. 

Let  Sundays'  dress  be  clouted  rags. 
Both  while  your  young  and  old. 
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As  soon  as  light  spreads  round  the  8ky» 

Your  body  you  must  rouse, 
To  work  in  earnest  you  must  fly. 

Nor  one  short  moment  lose. 

And  like  a  negro,  as  they'll  say, 

Must  toil  with  sweaty  brow ; 
In  earnest  labour  through  the  day. 

If  you  would  wealth  pursue. 

Whate'er  you  earn,  keep  all  secure, 

'Tis  one  great  point  to  save  ; 
Give  not  one  farthing  to  the  poor, 

How  much  soe'er  they  crave. 

Small  matters  help  to  fill  your  purse, 

Tho'  but  a  mite  it  be, 
Ne'er  mind  the  starving  widow's  curse, 

Say,  what's  the  poor  to  me. 

If  ever  pity  pierce  your  heart. 

In  vain  you'll  riches  seek, 
'Twill  cause  you  with  your  wealth  to  part, 

And  show  you  blind  and  weak. 

Take  this  advice,  close  fast  your  gate, 

A  miser's  plan  obey ; 
Instead  of  pity,  rather  hate, 

'Twill  be  the  better  way. 

This  is  the  plan,  you  may  depend, 

All  wretches  should  pursue. 
To  gather  treasure  without  end. 

Therefore,  my  friend,  adieu. 
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AN  ACROSTIC. 


I  've  labour'd  truly  for  my  bread, 
O  n  temp'rate  food  I  early  fed, 

H  ope  stood  my  friend,  drew  back  despair^. 
N  ow  I  can  feed  on  better  fare. 

,  S  ome  may,  perhaps,  say  I'm  to  blame,    . 
A  poor  beginniag  for  to  name  ; 
N  o,  poverty  is  no  disgrace ; 
D  o  what  is  right — hold  up  your  face ; 
E  nvy  none  who  higher  rise  ; 

II  ather  pity  than  despise  : 

S  ure  malice  can  no  honor  gain, 
O  r  friendly  favor  long  maintain, 
Now,  rather  look'd  on  with  disdain. 


A  RIDDLE. 


My  face  is  black,  my  person  round, 
Throughout  the  world  I  may  be  found ; 
I  have  no  wings,  but  by  my  strength 
Can  skip  ten  thousand  times  my  length. 
Sometimes  I  stumble  on  a  stone, 
B  ut  seldom  injure  flesh  or  bone, 
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Whene'er  I  on  such  places  light, 

I  quickly  rise  quite  out  of  sight; 

And  to  pursue  me  would  be  vain, 

You'll  seldom  see  my  face  again. 

On  precious  food  I  mostly  feed, 

Which  makes  me  full  of  strength  and  speed ; 

If  man  or  beast  approach  too  near, 

I  wound  their  bodies  most  severe. 

And  like  the  fox,  I  know  what's  good,. 

First  from  the  carcase  suck  the  blood. 

Reflect  a  while,  then  let  me  know, 

The  name  of  such  a  cruel  foe. 


EPITAPH  FOR  AN  ATTORNEY. 


The  grave  beneath  this  stone  contains 
A  worthy  brother's  dear  remains  ; 
When  living,  studied  to  disclose 
The  solid  base  of  human  laws. 
His  time  was  far  from  spent  in  vain. 
Did  many  mistic  points  explain  ; 
Nor  did  he  less  God's  laws  regard. 
For  which  I  hope  he'll  meet  reward. 
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ON  FALSEHOOD. 


No  more  may  falsehood  strike  the  ear, 

It  makes  us  fear  to  trust ; 
No  more  the  robes  of  Virtue  wear. 

To  lead  astray  the  just. 

'Tis  Satan's  practice  to  deceive, 

His  study  night  and  day, 
To  make  xmguarded  minds  believe 

What  leads  the  soul  astray. 

A  lie  expos'd,  nought  looks  so  mean, 
Nor  gives  man  more  disgrace. 

But  let  hi?  filthy  works  be  seen, 
What  shame  must  cloud  his  face. 

Where  truth  is  spoken,  language  shine. 

The  mind  may  be  at  rest. 
Then  friend,  let  truth  sincere  be  thine, 

Be  with  that  virtue  bless'd. 

Though  liars  scheme  with  all  their  might. 
Both  by  their  word  and  deed. 

To  make  what's  wrong  appear  right, 
They  gain  but  little  speed. 

Their  faltering  language  looks  so  base, 

If  once  they're  only  cross'd, 
The  good  may  read  it  in  the  face — 

Then  all  their  credit's  lost. 
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Their  tongues  are  so  in  fetters  bound, 
With  pain  they  seem  to  speak, 

By  this  their  frauds  are  easy  found, 
A  liar  must  be  weak. 

But  small  reflection  shows  them  so, 
As  these  my  lines  must  prove, 

While  truth  receives  reward  below, 
As  well  as  from  above. 

TJien  from  all  falsehood  turn  away, 
It  must  disturb  thy  breast, 

The  voice  of  reason  still  obey. 
You'll  find  it  answer  best. 


AN  EPITAPH  FOR  J R- 


The  man  that's  here  laid  down  to  rest. 
Was  with  affliction  long  oppress'd ; — 
He  early  lost  his  partner  dear, 
Which  cost  him  many  a  silent  tear ; 
Her  death,  alas  !  he  long  surviv'd, 
Though  of  his  precious  limbs  depriv'd ; 
Still  full  of  hope,  which  sooth'd  his  .pain, 
To  see  his  loving  wife  again, 
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For  only  she  could  joy  restore, 
When  met  in  heaven  to  part  no  more. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  REFLECTION  WHILE 
STANDING    ON    A    LOFTY    MOUNTAIN. 


This  lofty  prospect  volumes  speak, 

I  need  no  other  view, 
To  show  me  that  mankind  are  weak, 

And  vanity  pursue. 

We  live  on  yonder  friendly  soil, 
From  which  we  owe  our  birth, 

When  we've  got  leave  a  while  to  toil, 
Again  return  to  earth. 

Though  death  is  certain,  all  agree 

To  thirst  for  worldly  gain, 
As  if  through  all  eternity 

We  would  on  earth  remain. 

What  makes  some  take  such  frugal  care. 
While  knowing  they've  no  need, 

'Tis  God,  methinks,  bids  such  prepare, 
For  those  that  must  succeed. 
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The  greedy  misers  keener  grow, 
The  nearer  they  tlie  grave, 

As  if  their  wealth  would  with  them  go, 
Their  wretched  souls  to  save. 

But  trust  me,  reader,  if  you  please, 
Gold  ne'er  can  heaven  buy 

Until  a  camel,  with  great  ease, 
Walks  through  a  needle's  eye. 

'Tis  God,  alone,  must  stand  our  friend 

At  the  last  trumpet's  call, 
For  those  on  Mammon  that  depend. 

They  must  with  Mammon  fall. 

I  next  behold  the  worse  extreme^ 

The  prodigal  I  view  ; 
I  think  that  heaven  kicks  the  beam — 

It  surely  must  be  true. 

I  see  him  stand  on  ruin's  brink, 
All  friends*  advice  despise  ; 

I  see  him  into  ruin  sink, 
Again  no  more  to  rise. 

A  medium  surely  must  be  best, 
Could  man  that  medium  find  ; 

Extremity  disturbs  the  breast. 
And  breaks  our  peace  of  mind. 

If  our  abundance  give  us  pain, 

Let  competence  suffice ; 
No  more  let  riches  rack  the  brain, 

All  luxury  despise. 
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I  think  I  hear  my  readers  say 

My  reasoning  is  sound  ; 
Yet,  after  all,  these,  day  by  day, 

Still    run  the  giddy  round. 

Although  with  pain  I've  sought  the  cause, 

I  none  could  ever  find  ; 
Except  by  powerful  nature's  laws 

r^Ian's  fate  is  predestin'd. 

Some  where  in  Scripture  we  are  told 

That  one,  by  fate's  decree, 
For  thirty  pieces  Jesus  sold 

To  suffer  cruelty. 

Since  this  was  known,  or  time  begun, 

I  mourn  tlie  wretch's  fate, 
For  how  is  man  a  crime  to  shun, 

If  God  predestinate. 

Let  me  not  say  that  I'm  correct, 

There's  no  perfection  here, 
If  truth's  the  thing  that  you  expect, 

You'll  seek  another  sphere. 

Whate'er  I  either  write  or  speak 
This  thought  rests  in  my  mind — 

That  all  on  earth  are  blind  and  weak, 
That  heaven  still  is  kind. 
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ON   ADVERSITY. 


It  was  at  first  the  Lord's  decree, 

Tliis  cannot  be  denied, 
That  man  should  feel  adversity, 

To  check  his  empty  pride. 

Since  that's  the  case,  you  may  depynj 

His  will  is  for  the  best, 
Calamity  must  be  our  friend — 

With  it  we're  surely  bless'd. 

'Tis  poverty  that  lets  us  know 

The  way  to  bear  distress, 
It  gives  instruction,  while  below, 

To  find  eternal  bliss. 

Affliction,  empty  pride  destroys, 
That  on  our  wealth  depend, 

And  makes  us  seek  for  real  joys— 
Those  joys  that  never  end. 

Awhile  from  pleasure  to  depart. 
Though  even  then  we  mourn, 

Endears  them  more  unto  the  heart, 
When  they  again  return. 

It  teaches  man  how  gold  to  use, 
Instructs  with  prudent  sense. 

It  shows  that  none  should  it  abuse, 
Or  waste  through  vain  expense. 
G  2 
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I  trust  my  lines  are  uiaderstood, 
I,  therefore,  cease  to  write  : 

All  partial  evil's  for  our  good — 
Whatever  is,  is  right. 


OIJ  SPRING. 


Thrice  welcome  all-enlivening  spring, 
Swell'd  with  delight  abroad  we  rove, 

To, hear  the  birds  how  sweet  they  singv 
Along  the  pleasant  shady  grove. 

The  thrush  and  blackbird's  shrilly  sound, 

Alike  delightful  to  the  ear, 
Makes  woods  and  meadows  echo  round; 

Proclaims  aloud  the  coming  year. 

The  lark  now  spreads  his  wings  on  high^ 
And  cheers  us  with  his  lively  song, 

IMclodious  sounding  in  the  sky, 
As  too  and  fro  he  glides  along. 

The  crested  cock  proclaims  the  day, 
With  bold  and  daring  war-like  voice  ; 

The  morn  a  lively  green  displays, 
All  round  with  gladness  now  rejoice. 
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No  more  cold  winter  stays  the  stream, 
Wlien  once  th'  Almighty  gives  command, 

Ice  flies  before  the  sunny  beam, 

A  gentle  heat  goes  through  the  land. 

'Tis  now  all  nature  seems  to  smile. 
Now  heaven  to  all  doth  joys  Impart, 

All  gloom  forsakes  our  British  isle, 
While  gladness  rests  on  every  heart. 

The  morning  sky,  serenely  blue, 
Invites  the  shepherd  to  the  mead, 

His  little  tender  lambs  to  view, 
While  with  their  dams  they  careless  feed. 

No  sooner  are  the  dews  distill'd, 

Than  countless  insects  spread  the  plain  : 

With  hfe  the  firmament  is  fill'd. 

Which  seems  from  death  to  rise  again. 

For  now  the  wintry  storm  is  o'er, 
Its  power  to  summer  must  resign  ; 

To  thousands  'twill  return  no  more — 
That  fate,  my  reader,  may  be  thine. 
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ON  DEATH. 


It  will  be  so,  we're  born  to  die, 

Death's  made  secure  when  Hte's  begua ; 
All  must  obey  the  Power  on  high. 

In  vain  we  strive  our  fate  to  shun. 

Since  death  upon  mankind  await, 
Since  providence  bids  life  resign. 

Let  all  with  patience  meet  their  fate. 
And  bow  unto  the  powers  divine. 

'Twas  God  decreed  this  at  our  birth, 

Through  Adam's  sin  did  thus  proclaim- 
That  man  again  should  turn  to  earth, 
From  whence  his  vital  body  came. 

If  for  that  day  we  meet  our  doom, 
Vv'e  have  neglected  to  prepare, 

The  mind  must  feel  a  heavy  gloom — 
Our  souls  must  sicken  in  despair. 

Thrice  happy  those  who've  gone  to  dust, 

They  now  enjoy  felicity, 
Who  in  th'  Almighty  plac'd  their  trust, 

And  humbly  bore  his  wise  decree. 

'Tis  God,  alone,  who  man  must  save, 

He  only  can  our  souls  secure. 
From  sinking  down  below  the  grave, 

Where  satan  reigns  and  doth  devour. 
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Though  fortune  sometimes  on  us  smilr,. 

A  resting  place  gold  cannot  find  ; 
It  but  continues  for  a  while — 

Unsteady  fleeting  as  the  wind. 

Do  not  too  much  on  wealth  depend, 
You'll  find  its  greatest  pleasure  vain, 

But  strive  for  joys  that  never  end — 
That  everlasting  bliss  maintain. 

I've  liv'd  on  earth  full  sixty  years ; 

While  I  survey  my  tedious  course, 
To  me  all  vanity  appears 

Vexation-rblinded  with  remorse. 

When  age  succeeds  in  place  of  youth, 
On  v/hat  is  past,  if  you  reflect, 

You'll  find  the  poet  speaks  the  truth — 
No  moi'e  then  precious  time  neglect. 

But  strive  to  gain  th'  Almighty's  love, 
If  you  would  hope  for  endless  peace  ; 

True  consolation's  from  above, 

\Yhere  joy  and  pleasure  never  cease. 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND. 


The  man  whose  frame  this  silent  tomb  contains. 
In  freedom's  cause  strove  with  unwearied  pains : 
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Though  tyrants  rag'd,  he,  with  a  fearless  hand, 
Bade  liberty  extend  through  every  land. 
For  human  welfare  few  paid  more  regard, — . 
I  hope  and  trust  in  God  he'll  meet  reward. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  SUN. 


Behold  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright, 
"Whose  beams  divide  the  day  from  night, 
It  shows  to  all  observers,  clear, 
A  God  supreme  is  every  where.  ~ 
But  look  before  the  sun  doth  rise. 
To  drive  the  darkness  from  the  skies; 
God  may  be  seen  in  every  star, 
Whose  twinkling  beams  descend  afar. 
What  mighty  wanders  God  has  wrouglit. 
How  far  beyond  all  human  thought, 
What  suns  in  endless  systems  shine, 
Made  all  complete  by  hands  divine. 
Methinks  I  hear  niy  Maker  say— 
Man  from  such  thoughts  should  turn  »vay. 
Then  why  should  I  a  thing  pursue, 
That  I'm  commanded  not  to  do :  . 
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To  search  for  truth  I  find  it  vain, 

I  must  in  darkness  still  remain ; 

And  so  must  all  vvlio  wisdom  seek, 

For  all  mankind  are  blind  and  weak ; 

Since  man  is  but  a  part  to  know, 

Since  man's  forbid  too  far  to  go. 

Then  I  must  rest  content  to  view 

The  different  paths  that  rrien  pursue  ; 

Directions  many  may  be  given, 

Since  different  reads  are  made  to  heaven ; 

But,  since  I  am  with  reason  bless'd, 

I'll  choose  the  road  that  I  think  best. 

'Tis  not  presura'd  in  this  essay 

For  to  point  out  each  different  v/ay ; 

But,  if  you  will  with  patience  hear, 

I'll  mark  the  course  I  mean  to  steer : — 

Now  this  advice  I  give  to  you, 

You'Jl  bid  to  all  vain  thoughts  adieu  ; 

Your  only  study  let  it  be 

The  road  to  true  felicity  ; 

In  all  your  dealings,  day  or  night, 

Take  care  to  give  each  man  his  right, 

Your  word  with  caution  still  regard, 

In  hopes  to  meet  the  like  reward. 

No  malice  bear,  nor,  in  your  need. 

Your  fellow  harm  by  word  or  deed ; 

But  strive  to  keep  your  conscience  clear, 

Still  to  sound  reason  lend  an  ear. 
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If  fortune  smile,   remember,  man, 
That  you  do  all  the  good  you  can, — 
Assist  yonr  neighbour  in  distress, 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless. 
Let  this  suffice — while  here  you  stay, 
Meanwhile  to  God  Almighty  pray, 
That  when  your  soul  doth  take  its  flight, 
It  may  be  precious  in  his  sight. 


ON  NATIONAL  DISTRESS. 


Should  it  be  asked  what's  the  cause. 
That  spreads  distress  so  wide. 

The  truth  at  once  I  here  disclose— 
'Tis  luxury  and  pride. 

Tvro  monsters,  dress'd  in  human  form. 

Still  forward  persevere, 
Till  they've  fomented  all  this  storm, 

That  some  so  greatly  fear. 

The  cause  is  very  plain  to  see. 
But  who's  to  make  the  cure  ? 

That  rests  amongst  "  the  poweVs  that  be," 
Who  can  no  change  endure. 
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Extravagant's  a  word  misplac'd 
Amongst  our  rulers  high  ; 

Accuse  them  not  of  wilful  waste, , 
Though  some  with  hunger  die. 

Poor  Briton  !  once  thy  courage  brave 

All  earthly  foes  defied, 
Now  who  can  thee  from  ruin  save— 

Kelief  it  is  denied. 

Unless  that  great  Almighty  cause, 
Who  sees  our  sad  distress, 

Should  please  for  to  reform  thy  laws, 
And  grant  thee  sound  redress. 

Till  then  the  lab'ring  '  swinish  class,* 
On  whom  all  wealth  depend, 

A  wretched  weary  life  must  pass — 
Half-starv'd  without  a  friend. 

Kind  reader  what  I've  wrote,  I  fear 
Will  wound  your  tender  breast, 

And  force  from  every  eye  a  tear, 
Who  feels  for  those  distress'd. 
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THE  BEGGAR'S  PETITION. 


I  hand  this  to  the  vvell-dispos'd, 
And  hope,  through  Jesus'  sake. 

That,  when  you  read  what's  here  inclos'd. 
You'll  on  me  pity  take. 

My  landlord  me  of  all  bereft, 

All  that  I  had  was  sold, 
You  see  me  almost  naked  left, 

To  shiver  in  the  cold. 

I,  therefore,  ask  your  charity. 

No  mortal  has  more  need ; 
You'll  no  deception  find  in  me. 

For  I^im  poor  indeed. 

My  aspect  shows  my  sad  distress, 

Behold  my  ragged  form, 
I'll  thankful  be  for  more  or  less 

To  help  me  through  the  storm. 

What  small  relief  you  please  to  grant 

To  sooth  my  lot  so  hard, 
I  hope,  my  friend,  you'll  never  want, 

For  God  will  you  reward. 
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WRITTEN  DURING  THE  LATE  QUEEN's 
TRIAL. 


My  Lords  I  hope  you  for  a  while  will  pause, 
And  think  before  your  judgment  you  disclose  : 
My  Lords  and  Rulers  1  by  your  high  command, 
Peace  or  destruction  spreads  our  native  land  ; 
Your  doom,  my  Lords,  must  to  the  world  go, 
And  must  be  known  both  to  the  high  and  low. 
If  judgment  strike  against  our  Royal  Queen, 
"5  ou  may  repent  that  e'er  you  Lords  had  been ; 
For  she  may  be  the  last,  and  only  one, 
That  you  may  live  to  pass  a  sentence  on. 
Your  scheme,  my  Lords,  will  in  its  object  fail, 
And,  in  the  issue,  cause  you  to  bewail ; 
To  serve  your  country  will  be  better  far 
Than  to  involve  it  in  a  civil  war. 
If  you've  no  value  for  your  native  land. 
Pray  save  yourselves  from  evils  near  at  hand  ; 
For  you  must  know  you're  far  from  danger  free, 
If  you  should  cut  the  blossom  from  the  tree. 
Then  save  your  country — save  Queen  Caroline, 
That  you,  my  Lords,  in  dignity  may  shine  ; 
Save  church  and  state,  while  it  is  in  your  power- 
By  present  measures  both  are  insecure. 
If  you,  my  Lords,  should  doom  our  queen  to  harm, 
It  will,  I  fear,  her  kindred's  throne  al^irm. 
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My  Lords  have  wlll'd,  likewise  our  church  declare, 
Our  Queen  shall  be  excluded  from  the  prayer; 
But  she  has  had,  and  will  for  ever  have, 
The  people's  prayers  tho'  she  were  in  the  grave. 
I  now,  my  Lords,  my  supplication  send, 
Unto  that  throne  on  which  we  all  depend, 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  that  God  will  pity  take. 
More  for  the  people's  than  their  rulers'  sake. 
Now  this,  my  Lords,  my  last  request,  obey — 
raliehood  avoid,  from  truth  turn  not  away. 


LINES  ON  SPRING. 


In  praise  I  sing  of  welcome  Spring, 

Which  I  delight  to  see, 
And  hear  the  little  warblers  sing 

In  heavenly  harmony. 

The  soaring  lark,  above  the  rest. 
His  trembling  wings  display, 

With  seeming  sense  superior  blest-  ■ 
Prockiims  the  comin    day. 
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Tliough  I  delight  their  songs  to  hear, 

This  pleasing  tale  I  tell, 
Down  from  my  eyes  they  force  a  tear- 

They  make  my  bosom  swell. 

Unknown  to  others  must  remain 

What  inwardly  I  feel, 
For  how  can  I  a  thing  explain, 

That  words  can  not  reveal. 


LINES   ON  VIRTUE. 


If  I  must  write  let  virtue  be  my  theme, 
For  its  the  base  of  honor  and  esteem, — 
The  very  essence  of  our  great  Creatoi*, 
And  cause  of  all  true  happiness  in  natv.t-e. 
It  must  confer  a  value  great  on  all, 
For,  without  this,  from  high  to  low  we  fall. 
'Tis  not  confin'd  to  persons  or  to  things, 
But  soars  on  high — up  to  the  King  of  kings. 
All  earthly  honors  at  our  death  must  cease, 
While  virtuous  acts  secure  eternal  peace, — 
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Unite  us  here  with  rational  creation, 
And  fit  us  for  the  highest  conversation  ; 
Its  power  through  all  that's  truly  great  extend, 
Yet  more — it  makes  Almighty  God  our  friend. 
Angelic  beings,  however  high  they  be, 
Are  bound  by  virtue  just  the  same  as  we ; 
Though  countless  worlds  in  space  unbounded  roll, 
Its  great  influence  reaches  through  the  whole : 
A  virtuous  mind  I  know  must  feel  a  pleasure 
Vice  ne'er  can  find  in  endless  world's  treasure. 
Then  hear  to  truth — let  virtue  be  your  boast, 
For,  if  you  lose  it,  with  it  all  is  lost. 


ON  THE  VANITY  OF  MAN. 


The  wisest  man  that  e'er  this  world  knew, 
Confess'd  all  vain  which  men  on  earth  pursue ; 
It  must  be  so- — I  with  his  words  agree, — 
A  small  reflection  proves  all  vanity  : 
We're  born  to  toil,  encircled  round  with  sorrow, 
In  health  to-day — perhaps  in  death  to-morrow ; 
Almost  incessant,  mortals  round  us  fall, 
A  certaii)  proof  that  awful  death  will  call : 
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Yet,  strange  to  tell,  how  little  we're  affected.. 
Still  thirst  for  gold,  though  heaven  be  neglected ; 
Till  death — a  friend  to  those  with  age  opprest — 
Cuts  life's  weak  thread, — we  fall  amongst  the  rest. 
Then  where  are  all  our  unsubstantial  views? 
All's  fled,  but  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Should  it  be  asked  —why  or  what's  the  cause  f 
I  answer  this —  tis  powerful  nature's  laws. 
But  for  the  first  o"  universal  spring, 
My  simple  lines  can  neither  say  nor  sing  ; 
I'll  stop  my  pen — my  wish  was  to  maintain, 
Like  Solomon,  that  all  on  earth  is  vain. 


IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  ABOVE. 


I've  read  your  lines — they  tell  me  all  is  vain, 
I  think  I  can  this  differently  explain  : 
You  say,  likewise,  all's  influenc'd  by  nature, — 
From  whence  such  power?  from  heaven's  great 

Creator  ? 
You  also  speak  of  universal  springs, — 
What  can  affect  theim  but  the  King  of  kings? 
Two  points  before  you — one  you  should  maintain, 
That  God's  imperfect  — or  that  nothing's  vain. 

M  3 
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No  man  will  say  there  can  a  medium  be^ 
All  springs  from  wisdom  or  fatality  ; 
To  prove  the  latter,  hard's  thy  task  indeed, 
To  prove  the  former,  show  the  slender  weed : 
It  will  explain  God's  wisdom  and  his  grace, 
And  make  the  Athiest  hide  his  frightful  face. 
When  this  you  read,  should  you  and  I  agree. 
Say  all's  as  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  QUEEN. 


Our  virtuous  Queen  is  now  no  more, 

Dread  death  on  all  await ; 
She's  gone,  and  left  us  to  deplore 

Her  sad  unhappy  fate. 

At  home,  abroad,  in  every  clime, 
They  chas'd  her  night  and  day ; 

And  strove,  without  the  smallest  crime, 
To  take  her  life  away. 
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She's  fled  to  where  all  sorrows  cease, 

She's  now  no  more  oppress'd, 
Her  soul,  T  hope,  now  rests  in  peace, 

Where  virtue's  ever  bless'd. 

Our  Queen  on  earth  found  no  delight, 

For  long — for  many  years, 
Her  restless  mind,  both  day  and  night, 

Oft  fiU'd  her  eyes  with  tears. 

A  husband's  long  misplaced  love. 
First  broke  her  peace  of  mind  ; 

She  now  finds  comforts  from  above, 
For  still  the  Lord  is  kind. 

An  only  child — how  hard  to  bear, 

They  tore  from  her  away  ; — 
Supreme  command,  tho'  most  severe. 

Who  dares  to  disobey. 

But  now  they've  met  to  part  no  more, 

Free  from  life's  weary  round ; 
They've  landed  at  that  wish'd  for  shore. 

Where  peace  and  joy  abound. 

Still  more  to  swell  this  tragic  scene, 

Most  painful  to  declare, 
Our  church  refus'd  to  name  our  Queen 

In  time  of  solemn  prayer. 

Again  by  orders  from  above 

Her  crown  they  did  deny  ; 
But  now  she's  crown'd  with  peace  and  love, 

With  happiness  and  joy. 
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To  write  her  troubles,  long  and  great, 

The  poet  finds  it  vain  ; 
Her  dying  words  he'll  just  repeat, 

For  pity  to  explain  : — 

"  With  mental  wounds  they  caus'd  my  death, 

I  soon  must  cease  to  live, 
I  now  declare  with  my  last  breath 

I  freely  all  forgive." 


LINES  ON  HONEST  INDUSTRY. 


You'll  this  believe,  I've  not  the  least  dispute, 
That  all  should  strive  to  gain  a  just  repute ; 
Tho'  on  reflection  nothing  can  I  fxnd 
Confers  more  honor  here  upon  mankind. 
If  I'm  correct  in  this  my  humble  theme, 
'Tis  the  true  path  to  raise  a  man  to  fame. 
You  who  possess  it  strive  to  keep  your  hold, 
For  'tis  of  greater  value  far  than  gold. 
If  once  you  lose  it,  if  you're  once  disgrac'd, 
You  lose  that  which  can  never  be  replac'd  : 
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Tho'  swell'd  with  titles  to  a  high  degree, 
They  all  must  vanish  in  adversity  : 
But  quite  reverse,  this  honor  seems  the  more 
While  in  distress,  even  than  it  did  before. 
Oh  think  on  this,  how  great  must  be  our  pleasure 
To  be  possess'd  of  such  a  noble  treasure: 
The  way  to  gain  it,  if  you  wish  to  know, 
From  just  endeavours- must  this  blessing  flow. 
When  we  look  back  we  feel  the  height  of  bliss, 
If  conscience  say  we've  nothing  done  amiss : 
His  praise  the  same  who  does  this  end  pursue, 
And  strives  in  vain  to  give  each  man  his  due. 
He  that's  unjust  for  sake  of  woi'ldly  gain. 
Must  feel  a  terror  worse  than  body  pain. 
On  earth's  wide  surface,  tell  me  if  you  can, 
Who's  more  esteem'd  than  a  real  honest  man  ? 


LINES  ON  SHIFTING  A  PEAR-TREE. 


See  what  I've  done,  I've  brought  thee  here  to  pine, 
It  makes  me  sad  because  the  fault  was  mine  ; 
Behold  these  limbs,  now  wither'd  and  decay'd. 
That  once  m  hea'th  a  shining  green  display'd  ; 
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E'er  wliile  I  live  I'll  mourn  the  fatal  day, 

I  tore  thee  from  thy  native  place  awaj^. 

Had  I  but  dream'd  of  what  I  now  behold, 

None  should  have  mov'd  thee  for  thy  worth  in  gold. 

My  heart  it  bleeds,  my  eyes  are  wet  with  tears. 

To  see  thee  linger  for  so  many  years  : 

Should'st  thou  survive,  how  happy  would  I  be, 

But  no,  alas !  that  day  I'll  never  see  : 

When  viinter  comes  I  dread  thy  awful  fate — 

It  must  subdue  thee  in  thy  sickly  state. 

Since  I'm  the  cause — by  all  the  powers  above, 

No  more  will  I  one  at  thy  age  remove. 

I  hope  and  trust  this  will  a  warning  be 

To  all  who  look  on  this  poor  dying  tree. 


LINES  ON  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 


The  pleasures  of  mankind  on  earth 
Most  people  find  them  small. 

While  pain  attends  us  from  our  birth, 
Till  death  upon  us  call. 
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Since  Providence  is  so  unkind, 
To  grant  no  pleasure  liere, 

Let  us  endeavour  then  to  find 
It  in  another  sphere. 

The  life  of  man,  say  three-score  years, 
It  long  at  first  may  seem — 

When  past,  all  vanity  appears — 
The  whole  is  but  a  dream. 

I  ve  by  experience  found  it  so 

'Tis  time,  you  may  depend  ; 

Then  let  all  be  prepar'd  to  go 
Where  pleasures  never  end. 

Now  this  advice  if  you'll  obey, 
You'll  find  it  good  and  true, 

In  all  your  dealings  night  or  day. 
Mind  give  each  man  his  due. 

I  also  trust  you'll  not  neglect 

Your  promise  to  regard, 
You  may  with  reason  then  expect 

To  meet  a  just  reward. 

When  you  are  in  your  greatest  need, 

'    Through  poverty  severe, 

From  every  crime,  by  word  or  deed, 

Still  keep  your  conscience  clear. 
But  if  kind  fortune  on  you  smile, 

Do  all  the  good  you  can  ; 
'Tis  only  in  your  power  a  while 

Our  days  are  but  a  span. 
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Now  since  on  earth  you  cannot  stay, 
Let  prayer  be  your  delight, 

In  hopes  that  your  Creator  may 
Accept  you  in  his  sight. 


LINES  ON  HAPPINESS. 


True  happiness  while  here  we  live,  all  seek,  but  few 
can  find, — 

The  only  reason  I  can  give,  is  man's  uneasy  mind ; 

Our  real  wants  are  only  few,  and  easy  for  to  gain — 

Then  why  should  we  false  ones  pursue  which  gives 
us  toil  and  pain  ? 

Not  only  toil  and  pain  will  give,  but  often  great 
distress, 

And,  as  I  said,  you  may  believe,  destroys  our  hap- 
piness ; — 

Then  let  not  riches  rack  your  brain,  if  life  you  would 

enjoy- 
Why  should  we  strive  so  much  to  gain  what  peace 

of  mind  destroy  ? 
Nor  life,  nor  health,  can  treasure  give,  to  gold  this 

was  deny'd. 
For  then  the  rich  had  only  liv'd — the  poor  had  only 

died ; 
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Nor  will  great  riches  man  defend  at  the  last  trumpet's 
call— 

The  man  on  mammon  that  depends  he  must  with 
mammon  fall ; 

True  hpppiness  on  earth,  you  know,  for  man  was 
never  meant, 

Then  let  us  strive,  while  here  below,  to  make  our- 
selves content ; — 

Our  real  comforts  heue  below— would  you  that  com- 
fort find, 

Then  live  and  die  in  peace  and  love  with  God  and 
all  mankind. 


ON  THE  DEITY. 


What  various  forms  are  caus'd  to  live  by  heaven's 
high  command? 

'Tis  he  alone  that  power  can  give  to  all  in  sea  and 
land  : 

How  many  millions  yet  unknown  to  search  for  would 
be  vain  ? 

That  secret  rests  with  God  alone,  and  ever  will  re- 
main. 
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There's  glasses  that  will  insects  show  in  evciy  blade 

of  grass, 
And,  further  il'  yoti  wish  to  know,  they  live  in  pores 

of  brass. 
But  look  up  to  the  midnight  sky  his  mighty  works 

are  found, 
For  there  you  will  his  wonders  spy — his  wisdom  has 

no  bounds : 
The  countless  stars,  those  brilliant  sunS;  in  endless 

lustre  shine, 
Each  system  into  system  runs,  all  form'd  by  hands 

divine : 
I  make  no  doubt  it  may  be  so — a  Newton  taught  the 

same, 
Then  what  are  all  that  live  below,  they  scarce  de- 
serve a  name; 
Compar'd  with  vast  immensity,  where  countless  worlds 

roll, 
This  globe  must  next  to  nothing  come— must  into 

nothing  fall. 
Life's  various  forms  did  me  amaze  when  I  began  to 

write, 
But  what's  my  wonder  when  I  gaze  on  all  these  stars 

so  bright  ? 
The  gentle  light  that  each  diffuse  what  happiness 

bfli^tow  ? 
I  hope  my  reader  will  --.    i^e — I  can  no  further  go  : 
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I'll  turn  my  weary  eyes  away— I'll  cast  them  on  the 

ground, — 
O  Lord,  my  God  !  what  can  I  say  ?— thy  works  are 
I  most  profound. 


ON  M4N. 


Pray  what  are  we  ?  from  whence  or  where  we'll  go 
Is  far  beyond  the  mind  of  man  to  know  : 
To  truth  sincere  from  that  of  human  skill, 
'Tis  God  alone  that  distant  space  can  fill. 
Men  of  great  learning,  hear  them  how  they  boast, 
When  at  their  height  in  dark  confusion  lost ; 
The  prudent  man  that's  silent  and  alone, 
Will  sigh  to  know  how  little  "can  be  known. 
Who  can  expect  to  meet  perfection'  here  ; 
It  must  be  sought  for  in  a  brighter  sphere ; 
This  boasting  world,  but  for  a  heavenly  light. 
Would  freeze  to  stone,  involv'd  in  endless  night. 
Were  earth  dissolv'd  from  boundless  nature's  frame, 
Though  vast,  its  place  would  scarce  deserve  a  name. 
Say,  where's  the  track  a  ship  has  left  behind? — 
What  all  contain'd  would  be  as  hard  to  find  : 

I  2 
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Then  what  is  man  of  honor  and  esteem  ? 
A  shade  his  substance,  and  his  life  a  dream. 


SPRING,  SUMMER,  AUTUMN,  &  WINTEK, 


Four  men  once  join'd  in  argumen  t, 
Each  strove  his  point  to  clear, 

I'll  tell  you  nearly  how  it  went. 
If  you  will  lend  an  ear. 

The  first  man  to  this  purpose  spoke  :— 

Hear  how  the  tuneful  sing, 
Their  voice  the  heavenly  Gods  invoke. 

No  season's  like  the  Spring. 

The  tender  bud  peeps  through  the  bark, 

The  daisy  paints  the  green, 
The  nymph  in  music  joins  the  lark, 

That  more  delights  the  scene. 

The  ploughman  whistles  at  the  plough, 

His  soul  is  mirth  and  glee; 
How  gay's  the  moon  in  Spring  to  view  ?— 

All's  full  of  harmony. 
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The  friend  of  Spring  now  made  a  pause, — 

'Twas  Summer  just  begun, 
I  make  no  doubt  I'll  win  my  cause — 

I  find  'tis  easy  done. 

I  say  that  Summer  far  exceeds — 

I  surely  must  be  right, 
Each  flower  in  full  perfection  spreads, 

And  swells  us  with  delight. 

When  its  too  warm  we  then  resort 

Beneath  the  shady  trees  ; 
The  nymph,  the  swain,  now  join  in  sport, 

And  taste  the  cooler  breeze. 

How  sweet  to  view  the  cattle  feed 

On  river's  winding  fields. 
That  pleasure  nothing  can  exceed, 

"Which  Summer  quarter  yields. 

We  see  kind  nature  every  where 

A  lively  green  display,  _ 
The  corn,  the  grass,  in  health  appear, 

No  season's  half  so  gay. 

Next  Autumn's  friend  began  to  speak. 

With  wisdom  well  refin'd, 
Through  all  the  seasons  should  you  seek, 

You'll  not  find  one  so  kind. 

You  praise  our  pleasure,  which  is  right. 

Your  reasoning  must  be  good. 
But  where's  our  pleasure  or  delight, 

If  we're  in  want  of  food. 
I  3 
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Kind  Autumn's,  then,  our  trusty  friend, 

Assisted  from  on  high, 
We  ail  on  Autumn  must  depend, 

It  will  our  wants  supply. 

It  also  forms  a  pleasant  scene, 

In  which  I  take  delight, — 
The  velvet  fog  displays  a  green, 

The  corn  a  yellow  white. 

It  swells  my  restless  mind  the  more, 

When  I  the  heavens  view. 
And  with  my  slender  thoughts  explore 

The  sky  serenely  blue. 

The  man  for  Winter  thus  begun — 
You'll  think  my  task  is  hard, 

But  know,  'tis  now  our  labour's  done, 
We  now  enjoy  reward. 

We've  food  and  clothes  of  every  kind. 
Of  which  this  world  can  boast, 

Our  only  study's  now  to  find 
The  thing  delights  us  most. 

The  fowler  keen,  with  all  his  might, 

And  well  directed  aim. 
Now  from  a  lofty  tovv'ring  height, 

Brings  down  the  flying  game. 

The  huntsmen  loudly  blow  the  horn. 

Just  at  the  break  of  day, 
Unmindful  of  the  chilly  morn, 

To  cover  harks  away. 
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Where  hunters  bold  together  meet, 
Puss  starts,  and  off  they  fly, 

Show  me  the  pleasure  half  so  great, 
As  huntsmens'  cheering  cry. 

At  even  when  wearied  with  the  snort, 

For  every  pleasures  cloy. 
They  to  the  tavern  next  resort, 

Their  bumpers  to  enjoy. 

With  toasts  and  songs  of  every  kind. 
They  pass  the  time  away, 

A  greater  pleasure  who  can  find  ? 
Bold  Winter  bears  the  sway. 


ON  TRUTH. 


Our  Scriptures  tell  us  all  sliould  be  believ'd, 
If  so,  I  fear  we'll  often  be  deceiv'd  ; 
I  trust  my  readers  will  to  this  agree. 
Too  many's  short  of  what  they  seem  to  be. 
But  those  who  practise  cunning  and  deceit, 
They've  many  dark  difficulties  to  meet ; 
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While  truth,  sincere,  still  bears  about  a  light 
That  guides  us  through  this  tedious  world  aright. 
Here  while  we  live,  integrity,  depend, 
Will  always  be  to  man  a  trusty  friend : 
In  word  or  deed  on  it  we  may  rely, 
'Twill  guide  our  steps  up  to  the  Lord  on  high. 
E'er  you  dissemble,  think  what  it  must  cost, 
Tho'  bought  full  dear,  but  think  how  soon  'tis  lost : 
Then  all  is  o'er,  your  truth  none  Avill  believe, 
Because  it  was  your  practice  to  deceive  ; 
When  credit's  gone  you'll  have  just  cause  to  mourn, 
Kor  truth,  nor  falsehood,  then  will  serve  your  turn. 
Friend,  think  on  this,  and  be  advis'd  by  me, 
riy  from  deceit — embrace  sincerity. 


ON  THE  EARTH. 


Some  say  the  earth  in  quiet  lie, 
But  this  is  not  the  case. 

It  rather  will  for  ever  fly, 
In  endless  time  and  space. 
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With  what  amazing  speed  it  goes, 

Incredible  to  say, 
Through  ether  forc'd  by  nature's  laws, 

A  million  miles  a  day. 

•  Almost  as  swift  as  thought  we  run, 
How  strange  this  must  appear  ? 
To  form  one  circle  round  the  sun, 
Requires  just  a  year. 

Another  wonder  I'll  repeat, 

I  think  it  reason  sound, 
To  make  our  natural  day  complete, 

The  world  must  turn  round. 

Some  people  still  believe,  I  know, 
The  sun  slides  round  the  skies. 

At  eve  they  say  he  sets  below, 
At  morn  they  say  he'll  rise. 

Such  think  they  see  the  sun  ascend, 
'Tis  not  th^case  at  all, 

'Tmust  be  the  earth,  you  may  depend. 
That  ever  eastward  roil. 

You  see  by  this  how  we  are  toss'd, 
While  on  this  earth  we  stay, 

Until  we  meet  that  wish'd-for  coast, 
We  fly  our  time  away. 
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ON  THE  ELEMENTS. 


If  some  who  hear  the  tempests  blow, 
Would  wish  to  find  the  cause, 

I  here  intend  to  let  them  know 
That  part  of  nature's  laws. 

The  wind,  or  air,  in  which  we  breathe, 

Is  sure  to  swell  with  heat, 
'Twill  force  the  cold  it  gets  beneath, 

With  power  amazing  great. 

It  from  the  earth,  with  pressure  keen, 

When  rarified,  will  fly  ; 
Then  cooler  air  runs  in  between, 

That  vacuum  to  supply. 

This  gives  a  motion  to  the  wind, 

W^e  feel  and  hear  it  rise. 
And,  water-like,  its  level  finds, — 

It  then  in  quiet  lies. 

Since  what  I've  said  you  understand, 

I'll  next  make  free  to  tell 
Why  rain  descends  upon  the  land, 

And  makes  the  rivers  swell. 

These  stormy  winds  would  cease  to  beat. 

The  rivers  cease  to  move. 
But  for  that  never  fdling  heat 

God  sends  us  from  above. 
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Down  from  that  far,  far  distant  sun 
Flies  many  a  parching  beam, 

Which  into  pores  of  water  run, 
And  forms  it  into  steam. 

By  heat  it  has  its  balance  lost, 
It  strives  the  same  to  find, 

From  place  to  place  in  air  'tis  toss'd. 
And  leaves  the  gross  behind. 

There  for  a  while  it  hovers  round. 
Next  a  downward  course  pursues, 

Returns  again  to  wet  the  ground, 
Nor  atom  will  it  lose. 

Let  none  believe  that  waters  waste. 

But  on  this  truth  rely, 
'Twas  by  God's  hand  above  ns  plac'd. 

All  living  to  supply. 

Now  for  this  favor,  truly  great, 

Say  how  can  we  repay  ; 
Let  all  Christ  Jesus'  prayer  repeat, 

Gods  holy  laws  obey. 
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ON  THE   MIND. 


Were  it  your  wills  a  man  to  find, 

Go  search  the  treasure  of  the  mind : 

Man's  not  made  up  of  outward  shovrs, 

A  man  is  only  what  he  knows  ; 

What  makes  the  man  in  secret  lie 

Which  worldy  treasure  cannot  buy  ? 

Nor  can  the  rulers  of  our  land, 

With  all. their  mighty  force  command  ; 

'Tis  past  the  power  of  thieves  or  spies 

To  steal  or  take  it  by  surprise. 

If  you  would  know  from  whence  it  springs, 

Then  you  will  ask  the  King  of  Kings. 


ON  THE   DISTRESSED  WEAVERS   OF 
STOCKPORT. 


Come  lads  to  London  let  us  steer, 
Our  Royal  Prince  to  see, 

For  why  should  we  all  linger  here, 
In  want  and  misery  ? 
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No  more  let  Sidmoutli  i:s  deceive, 

Or  keep  us  from  the  throne. 
We  know  our  Prince  will  us  relieve. 

When  once  he  hears  our  moan. 

Our  Ministry,  you  know  full  well, 

They  pity  not  our  fate, 
0;:r  hunjjor  makes  them  belcli  and  swell- 

We  must  retaliate. 

Nor  will  we  let  our  hunger  die 

In  words  of  empty  wind, 
But  use  each  legal  means  to  try 

If  justice  we  can  find. 

If  equity  in  London  be. 

Depend  we'll  make  it  out ; 
Well  conquer  each  difficulty, 

Or  die  in  the  pursuit. 

Insulting  Canning — mountebank, 
Must  act  and  speak  more  civil, 

Or  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank, 
And  send  him  to  the  d — 1. 

How  many  weary  times  have  we 

Told  such  our  sad  distress, 
Yet  still  we  anguish,  as  you  see, 

Without  the  least  redress  ; 

Instead  of  granting  our  request, 

They  strip  us  to  the  skin. 
And  if  they  let  that  cover  rest, 

They  starve  our  bones  within. 
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So  'tia  full  lime  to  march  awaj, 
We've  nothing  left  to  eat ; 

For  why  should  we  in  Stockport  stay, 
Aftd  die  for  want  of  meat  ? 


ON   AUTUMN. 


Behold  kind  Autumn's  yellow  face. 
Come  fellow  reapers  go  with  me, 

To  cut  the  corn  is  no  disgrace, 

Though  Kings  or  Princes  they  may  be. 

Old  Adam,  once  both  King  and  father 
Of  all  this  earth,  so  vastly  large, 

He  thought  no  shame  bread-corn  to  gather, 
For  his  dear  wife  and  tender  charge. 

n^en  why  should  you  poor  reapers  scorn, 
Although  we  be  of  low  degree. 

Since,  to  assist  you  with  your  corn, 
We  boldly  venture  'cross  the  ^-a.  ? 
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JJo  wealUi  will  make  you  reallj-  giteat, 
Nor  titles  raise  you  truly  high, 

'Tis  your  behaviour  must  complete 
What  all  your  riches  cannot  buy. 

Though  gold  by  art  is  so  contriv'd, 
From  toil  and  want  it  sets  you  free ; 

Of  such  like  trash  were  you  depriv'd. 
You  then  might  work  as  well  as  wf , 


LINES 

FROM  THE   DISTRESSED  WEAVERS  OF    CARLISLE   TO 
HIS  majesty's  ministers,  LONDON, MAY,   1819. 


How  high's  the  degree  betwixt  you  and  we. 

How  little  you  pity  our  cases, 
Your  wills  more  incline  to  tipple  good  wine, 

Than  notice  our  hunger-like  faces. 

To  this  you'll  agree,  because  you  can  see 
How  handsomely  each  belly  waxes  ; 

We  tell  you  also,  a  thing  which  you  know. 
You  pull  us  quite  down  with  your  taxes. 
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We  own  you  are  loyal  unto  our  Prince  Royal, 
And  some  with  a  star  on  their  breast?; 

We  own  you  declare  our  trades  flourish  fair, 
Though  thousands  with  hunger's  oppress'd. 

Our  hunger  severe  with  patience  we'd  bear, 

Were  scarcity  really  the  cause. 
Eat  plainly  we  see  that  you  it  must  be, 

\Vl\o  on  us  such  taxes  impose. 

Curwen  argues  in  vain  our  lives  to  sustain, 

You  lend  him  an  ear  that  is  deaf; 
But  thanks  to  our  city  who  on  us  took  pity^, 

And  granted  us  present  relief. 

Now  once  more  we  crave  our  lives  you  will  save, 

For  hanger  is  hard  to  endure, 
You'll,  without  delay,  do  all  taxes  away. 

That  tends  for  to  injure  the  poor. 


A  REMARK   ON  TIME, 


Time  is  a  thing,  as  we  are  told. 
Of  greater  value  far  than  gold ; 
Since  gold's  so  useful  in  our  need, 
Tims  must  be  precious  indeed. 
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Suppose  a  man's  in  prison  cast, 
Expecting  every  day  his  last, 
Gold,  nicely  handed  to  the  chief. 
Perhaps  might  purchase  his  reprieve. 

But  should  this  not  be  done  in  time, 
He,  perhaps,  might  suffer  for  his  crime ; 
Then  all  the  gold  that  cross'd  the  main. 
Could  not  restore  his  life  again. 

A  traveller  sore  with  hunger  press'd, 
In  want  of  meat,  in  want  of  rest. 
If  he  has  gold,  his  host  is  kind  — 
Meat,  drink,  and  bed,  he'll  quickly  find. 

But  if  this  man,  through  time's  delay. 
Had  murder  d  been  on  the  highway. 
Then  all  his  gold,  and  ten  times  more, 
Could  not  again  his  life  restore. 

It  must  be  true,  our  great  Creator 
Took  full  six  days  to  finish  nature ; 
Therefore,  I  think,  I  may  make  bold. 
To  value  time  far  more  than  gold. 

My  lines,  altliough  they'r  not  sublime, 
They  prove  in  part  the  worth  of  time ; 
Nor  speak  they  ill  of  gold  refin'd, 
But  9wns  it  useful  to  mankind. 
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ON  IDLENESS  AND  GLOTH. 


Yes  !  idleness  it  is  a  vice  indeed, 
Which,  in  the  end,  to  every  other  lead  : 
For  slothful  men  can  have  no  sense  in  store — 
Must  even  lose  that  which  they  had  before. 
Through  indolence  they  scarce  an  evil  shun. 
Like  one  that's  blind,  they  into  errors  run  : 
Their  listless  dulness  senseless  thoughts  inspire. 
Intemperance  is  vphat  they  most  admire; 
They  cowardly  are,  and  despicably  base-  - 
.Should  be  despis'd  by  all  the  human  race. 
Such  God  rewards  ; — for  pain  their  bodies  seize. 
And  shortens  life  by  anguish  aiad  disease^ 


LINES  ON   EVE. 


Deat*i  claims  a  debt  which  each  man  pays, 
With  ills  that's  form'd  a  thousand  ways ; 
This  truth's  so  clear  all  must  believe — 
Both  sin  and  death  were  caus'd  by  Eve. 
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In  Eve  this  would  have  been  a  crime. 

Were  man  but  punish'd  for  a  time  ; 

But  say  how  great  the  crime  must  be, 

If  men  are  damn'  d  eternally  ? 

Eve  spake, — '  My  crime  cannot  be  great, 

I  on'y  once  an  apple  eat ; 

I  disobey 'd  my  God's  command, 

Because  I  did  not  understand ; 

I  then  had  neitlier  sense  nor  skill, 

To  choose  the  good  or  shun  the  ill  : 

By  nature  bound  to  disobey, 

Why  plant  this  tree  within  my  way  ? 

But,  man,  if  I  must  punish'd  be, 

I'm  now  beyond  the  reach  of  thee ; 

I  hope  ray  God,  through  Jesus'  sake, 

Will  on  my  weakness  pity  take. 


A  LETTER 
VRou  An  olu  man,  under  the  parish  CHARQB, 


TO    HIS  SON. 


O  come,  dear  son,  take  me  away, 
Th'  Almighty  will  you  bless  ; 

For  here  I  can  no  longer  stay, 
I  am  in  such  distress. 
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For  want  of  food  I'm  nearly  dead, 
'Tis  fit  that  you  should  know, 

I'm  not  allow'd  to  have  a  bed, 
They  scarce  allow  me  straw. 

My  meat's  both  coarse  and  very  scant, 

Unfit  for  one  so  old, 
I  soon  must  perish  here  in  want, 

Or  starve  to  death  with  cold. 

This  tale,  perhaps,  may  wound  the  heart 
Of  some  who  chance  to  hear. 

But  oh  !  'tis  I  who  feel  a  smart. 
Befits  me  ill  to  bear. 

Yet,  in  the  lieight  of  all  this  grief. 

One  comfort  still  I  have, 
Ere  long  my  God  will  grant  relief — 

I'll  soon  be  in  my  grave. 

Wherein  all  earthly  sorrows  cease, 

From  cold  and  hunger  free ; 
I  hope  my  soul  will  rest  in  peace, 

0  Lord,  my  God,  with  thee. 

My  son,  as  soon  as  this  you  read, 

1  know  you'll  shed  a  tear, 

I  know  you'll  send  for  me  with  speedy 
Nor  let  me  perish  here. 
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ON  THE   PERl'ECTNESS  OF  GOD. 


All  those  \vho  look  up  to  the  midnight  sky 
With  eyes  of  reason,  rolling  wonders  spy ; 
If  man  should  ask  of  what  such  orbs  were  made, 
And  of  that  Power  who  each  foundation  laid, — 
Our  holy  Scriptures  tell  the  wonder  sought — 
In  just  six  days  God  fonn'd  them  out  of  nought; 
His  powerful  voice  did  all  from  nothing  call, 
And  gave  a  polish'd  lustre  to  the  whole. 
Some  globes  he  fixed  on  a  solid  base, 
He  some  compell'd  to  fly  through  endless  space  : 
God's  knowledge  great  in  every  orb  appears, 
They've  mov'd  perfectly  true  five  thousand  years. 
His  power  and  wisdom,  space  can  ne'er  confine, 
His  countless  sun.s  in  endless  systems  shinQ. 


LAMENTATION 

OF  A  NEGRO  WOMAN\  OVKU   II2R  HUSBAND  &  CHILO« 


Father  of  all,  and  God  oi  light, 

Thou's  swept  from  me  my  star  of  sight ; 
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Likewise  commanded  to  depart, 
The  care  and  comfort  of  my  heart : 
They  here  lie  buried  in  these  graves, 
No  more  they're  bound  as  tyrants'  slaves ; 
I'll  mourn  for  both  while  life  remain — 
I  hope,  e'er  long,  we'll  meet  again. 


LINES  ON  THE  GAME  LAWS, 

JUNE  19,  1819. 


The  last  week's  Journal  it  did  name 
Some  fixed  points  concerning  game ; 
But  Mr.  Jollie  left  it  short, 
I've  therefore  written  these  for  sport. 

"iou,  gentlemen,  who  this  may  see, 

I  trust  you'll  hold  it  equity  ; 

Like  Lords,  you'll  say  these  laws  arc  good, 

If  they  were  rightly  understood. 

It  is  not  every  one  that  knows 
The  different  points  in  our  game  laws  ; 
Therefore  if  such  will  lend  an  ear, 
A  point  or  two  I'll  let  them  hear. 
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The  rich  man  ranges  where  he  likes, 
Treads  down  folk's  corn  and  breaks  their  dykes, 
While  farmers  quietly  must  submit* 
Or  soon  expect  their  farms  to  quit. 

If  in  your  corn  a  hare  you  spy, 
I'll  not  say  shoot  her — only  try  ; 
These  laws  might  punish  you  severe, 
Tho'  you're  worth  ninety  pounds  a  year  : 

That  point  seems  hard,  but  who's  to  mend  it  ? 
For  if  you  up  to  London  send  it, 
Our  Londoners  are  turn'd  so  coarse, 
Depend  they'll  try  to  make  it  worse. 

Another  point  again  seems  hard, 

For  to  be  forc'd,  without  reward, 

To  breed  and  feed  both  birds  and  beasts, 

For  D — kes  and  L — ds,  to  make  them  feasts. 

I'll  point  no  more,  it  is  in  vain — 
The  weak  for  me  may  so  remain  ;— 
Seek  Europe  through,  there's  none  so  dull 
And  stupify'd  as  our  John  Bull. 
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A  LETTER  from  SOUND  REASON  to  Mr.  W. 


Sir,  to  Sound  Reason  lend  an  ear. 
And  this  yoiril  hear  it  say, 

You  have  not  long  to  tarry  here, 
Time's  sweeping  you  away. 

Grim  death,  with  an  uplifted  hand, 
How  keen  he  points  his  dart, 

Just  waiting  the  supreme  command, 
To  strike  it  to  your  heart.  - 

Perhaps  you  think  such  reason  hard, 

Look  round  and  you  may  see, 
Death  pays  not  half  the  just  reward 

For  all  your  cruelt}'. 
Kow  many  harmless  lives  you  take, 

Not  one  you've  power  to  give, 
UnmindfulWhen  sound  reason  spake, 

And  said.  All's  free  to  live. 

Why  give  you  man  just  cause  to  say, 

You  falsely  him  accuse  ? 
Why  take  you  man's  good  name  away, 

Why  do  you  men  abuse? 

No  more  let  envv  raise  your  voice, 
Nor  malice  swell  your  breast. 

Let  cooler  reason  be  your  cl.oice, 
You'll  find  it  answers  best. 
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Repent  in  time,  no  Tonger  wait 
Your  precious  soul  to  save, 

For  if  repentance  come  too  late. 
There's  none  within  the  grave. 


A  SONG  ON  THE  CORN  L.4.WS, 
rEBRUARY  17,  1819. 


We're  told  the  Corn  Laws  more  labour  would  cause, 
Experience  has  prov'd  it  more  scant ; 

We've  sought  England  round,  no  work's  to  be  found, 
And  now  we  are  pining  in  want. 

If  it's  the  Corn  Bill  that's  done  all  this  ill, 

And  it  has  been  prov'd  so  to  be, 
To  George  we  must  pray  to  do  it  away, 

That  corn  from  all  tax  may  be  free. 

How  hard  i«-Our  lot,  no  bread's  to  be  got, 

Our  food  is  potatoes  and  bran  ; 
To  prove  this  more  true,  you've  nothing  to  do 

But  look  at  our  visage  so  wan. 
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Those  victuuls,  tho'  poor,  how  can  we  procure  ? 

For  we  have  no  money  to  buy  ; 
Then  pity  our  grief,  and  grant  us  relief, 

Or  surely  through  hunger  we'll  die. 
With  hunger  to  die,  we  ne'er  will  comply, 

Since  plenty  our  markets  doth  swell, 
So  help  us,  we  pray,  without  more  delay, 

Lest  Ave  should  have  you  to  compel. 
Perhaps  we  speak  free,  but  look  and  you'll  see 

If  bran  for  to  feed  us  be  fit ; 
\Vith  scarce  coat  or  gown,  or  bed  to  lay  down, 

How  can  we  to  all  this  submit  ? 
What's  still  more  severe,  in  secret  we  bear 

What  cannot  by  words  be  express'd  ; 
Whose  tongue  can  reveal  what  parents  must  feel 

For  infants  with  hunger  oppress'd. 
We're  told  by  Van^ittart  that  trade's  growing  better, 

He  prates  while  he  plenty  enjoys: 
We  happy  would  be  some  change  for  to  see, 

For  Hunger  all  pleasure  destroys. 
?Jy  song  now  I'll  end,  I  hope  God  will  send 

A  change  for  the  better  with  speed. 
For  if  it's  not  so,  a  famine,  you  know, 
Would  cause  many  thousands  to  bleed. 
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A  NEW  SONG   FOR  1820. 


May  James,  our  bold  ciiampiou,  liis  foes  all  subdue, 
And  join  noble  Curvven  in  the  cause  of  True  Blue  ; 
The  tools  of  corruption  in  hopes  to  defeat, 
For  they  burthen  with  tax  every  bit  that  we  eat. 

And  when  we  are  thirsty,  and  wish  for  small  beer, 
No,  we  must  drink  water,  for  malt  is  so  dear  ; 
So  down  with  corruption,  come  try  it  again, 
If  a  rope  be  too  slender  we'll  pull  with  a  chain. 

They  tax  every  tatter  that  hangs  on  our  back. 
From  cloaks  made  of  satin  down  to  an  old  sack ; 
While  tax-eating  Torys  in  boots  they  may  strut, 
Poor  John  must  pay  tax  for  a  clog  to  his  foot. 

In  short  all  is  taxed  that's  pleasant  to  see, 
Hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste,  none's  so  taxed  as  we ; 
Pray  who  can  sit  silent  and  look  at  John  Bull  ? 
All  hands  to  the  rope,  then,  my  boys,  let  us  pull. 

'Tis  you,  honest  freemen,  must  stick  to  the  cause, 
On  you  must  depend  a  reform- in  our  laws  ; 
Choose  James  for  yourchampion,  you'U  find  him  a  man : 
To  keep  down  corruption,  he'll  do  what  he  can. 

My  song  now  I'll  end,  so  you'll  mind  what  t  say, 
It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  do  all  tax  away ; 
For  a  tax  upon  wealth  I  would  like  to  secure, 
But  down  with  all  taxes  that  injure  the  poor. 
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ON  A  CHARITY   MEETING  AT  W N, 


At  W we've  had  a  large  party. 

Both  gentle. and  simple  was  there  y 

The  company  seem'd  pretty  hearty, 
The  liquor  went  round  rather  spare. 

Old  Billy  he  never  desir'd 

To  clog  up  their  stomachs  with  meat, 
Their  money  was  what  he  admir'd, 

Not  minding  how  little  they  eat. 

The  ale  in  the  cellar  was  cover'd, 
The  door  of  it  mostly  kept  shut, 

Unluckily  it  was  discover'd^ — 

J gave  it  a  smack  with  his  foot^ 

Bill  jump'd  hke  a  tip  in  a  tether, 
The  sound  of  it  gave  hira  a  shock ; 

Alas  !  I  am  ruin'd  altogether, 

They'll  soon  run  it  all  through  the  cock. 

My  ale  it  was  never  intended 

For  none,  but  the  gentle  a  glass  ; 

All's  over,  and  how  can  we  mend  it  ? 
So  round  till  its  done  let  it  pass. 

My  scheme  all  along  was  to  spare  it. 

Good  ale  is  a  liquor  I  lack, 
And  this  is  the  truth,  I  declare  it, 

I  thought  it  would  stiffen  my  back. 
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But  come,  my  dear  N ,  never  mind  it, 

Hard  fortune's  been  often  our  fate, 

Where  lost  let  us  strive  for  to  find  it. 
Rise  up  and  go  round  with  the  plate. 

N— =—  rose  from  her  seat  and  went  round,  Sir, 
But  light  long  the  plate  did  continue, 

At  last  F r  made  such  a  sound.  Sir, 

Some  thought  he  had  thrown  down  a  guinea. 

This  rose  up  the  seeds  of  ambition, 
Made  money  drop  down  like  a  shower, 

The  plate  rung  without  intermission. 
For  nearly  the  space  of  an  hour. 

And  then,  when  the  money  was  counted. 
How  B— y  and  N — ^y  did  smile, 

To  nearly  ten  pounds  it  amounted, 
Said  B—  this  will  keep  us  awhile. 

Old  N —  sat  down  on  her  knees, 
B —  made  a  bow — 'twas  but  right. 

Then,  with  as  much  grace  as  you  please, 
Gave  thanks — wish'd  their  friends  a  good 
night. 


t   3 
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ON  DEATH. 


Pale  death !  thou  soon  must  call  on  nie, 

To  cut  life's  tender  thread, 
'Twill  he  an  easy  task  for  thee, 

For  I  am  weak  indeed. 

Though  thou'st  a  faithful  friend  to  all, 
Yet  all  would  from  thee  fly  ; 

Frail  nature  shrinks  if  thou  but  call 
To  warn  us  we  must  die. 

This  frame  of  mine  was  made  of  earth. 
Which  must  to  earth  return, 

My  death  was  certain  at  my  birth, 
Then  cease  for  me  to  mourn. 


ENIGMA  let. 


Yesterday  evening,  rather  late, 
A  personage  met  with  his  fate, 
Juit  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
He  bade  to  all  mankind  adieu. 
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For  the  last  twelve  months  widely  known, 
And  many  did  his  death  bemoan ; 
Though  some  have  no  just  cause  to  fret, 
Yet  even  those  his  loss  regret. 
His  death  some  time  had  been  expected 
By  thousands  who  his  Hse  neglected  : 
Although  each  week  reduc'd  him  fast, 
He  vigorous  was  until  the  last : 
When  he  departed,  very  quick. 
No  symptoms  showed  of  being  sick  ; 
How  long  he  was  to  live  on  earth, 
Was  known  exactly  at  his  birth  ; 
And  when  the  fatal  time  drew  nigh, 
Seem'd  not  at  all  afraid  to  die  : 
Nor  did  he  murmur  in  the  least — 
Unto  his  neighbours  gave  a  feast ; 
When  many  people  rung  the  bell, 
As  token  of  a  last  farewell. 
All  seem'd  quite  cheerful  at  the  meeting, 
With  scrapes  and  bows  each  other  greeting 
Some  drank  to  him  who  must  succeed, 
Till  they  were  tipsy  quite,  indeed. 
Such  conduct  at  a  friend's  demise, 
All  prudent  people  would  despise, 
And  call  it  wrong,  but  no  such  things, 
'Tis  practis'd  at  the  death  of  Kings. 
Some  say  his  ancient  family, 
Existed  through  eternity  ; 
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But.  by  the  Christian,  it  appears 

They've  not  been  known  two  thousand  years: 

One  truth  is  clear,  you  may  depend 

He'll  have  succession  without  end. 


ENIGMA  2d. 


I've  scarce  been  notic'd  all  my  days, 

Though  best  of  people  sound  my  praise ; 

The  thief's  afraid  me  to  come  nigh, 

Sometimes  in  fear  they  from  me  fly ; 

I  often  put  them  in  a  fright,  '^ 

Though  honest  men  in  me  delight. 


ENIGMA  3d. 


I  mostly  begin  to  fly  at  my  birth. 
And  it  is  my  nature  to  fly  from  the  earth  ; 
Although  from  the  earth  I  constantly  fly, 
I  leave  it  no  faster  than  I  do  the  sky. 
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ENIGMA  4th. 


Without  a  moment's  rest  for  years, 

I  travell'd  still  away  ; 
Though  this  a  little  strange  appears- 

I  always  found  it  day. 


ENIGMA  5ih. 


Although  I  fly  quick,  a  snail,  up  a  stick. 
Would  get  rather  faster  away  ; 

I  own  I  would  tire,  but  people  admire, 
The  journey  I  make  through  the  day. 


ENIGxMA  6th. 


Although  I  seem  dead,  I  turn  up  my  head, 
Each  morning  to  look  at  the  sun  ; 

Besides,  through  the  day,  my  arms  I  display. 
At  eve  close  together  they  run. 
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ENIGMA  7th. 


No  words  in  English  can  I  speak, 
Nor  can  I  see  or  hear  ; 

When  man  his  favors  of  me  seek, 
I  tell  and  show  them  clear. 


ENIGMA  8th. 


'Tis  not  our  wish  from  home  to  stay, 
For  home's  our  chiefest  care ; 

Yet,  though  we  travel  night  and  day, 
We'll  never  all  get  there. 


ENIG.AIA  9th. 


Although  I've  got  no  wings  to  fly, 

In  troubled  air  I  roam, 
And  like  an  eagle  mount  the  sky, 

Yet  never  fly  from  home. 
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ENIGMA  10th. 


Altliougli  God  never  gave  me  wings, 
I  fly  to  palaces  of  Kings  ; 
On  me  they  mostly  close  the  door, 
To  keep  me  out,  make  all  secure. 
Their  powerful  methods  I  defy, 
I  daily  round  the  palace  fly. 


ENIGMA  11th. 


I'm  found  in  mountains  and  I'm  found  in  trees, 
I'm  found  in  rivers  and  I'm  found  in  seas ; 
I'm  not  in  earth,  I'm  not  in  air, 
I'm  not  in  England  any  where  : 
You'll  wonder  much  what  I  can  be, 
I'm  not  in  water,  though  I'm  in  the  sea. 


ENIGMA  12th. 


All  round  this  world  I  have  been, 
But  never  either  heard  or  seen  : 
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I  fly  from  man  as  well  as  beast, 
But  not  through  terror  in  the  least, 
The  reason  that  prevents  my  stay — 
I'm  by  my  children  forc'd  away ; 
Though  some  seem  troubled  for  my  sake, 
My  family  no  pity  take  ; 
Off,  in  an  instant  I  must  go, 
As  if  I'd  been  their  common  foe. 


ENIGMA   13th. 


I'm  now  in  London,  though  I'm  now  in  Spain, 
Yet  number  one  I  still  remain  ; 
'Tis  hard  to  tell  what  I  can  be. 
For  though  on  land,  I'm  now  at  sea. 


ENIGMA  Uth> 


Although  I'm  dead,  and  always  were, 
My  voice  is  heard  both  far  and  near ; 
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I  sometimes  like  a  jac'i-ass  bray, 

Though  I  can  imitate  the  jay  : 

I  also  growl  much  like  a  boar. 

As  often  like  a  lion  roar. 

A  line  or  two,  and  then  I'm  done, 

I  imitate  the  roaring  gun  : 

To  make  this  wonder  more  complete, 

I  imitate  the  music  sweet. 


ENIGMA  15th. 


Pray  lend  an  ear  until  I  sound  my  praise, 
I've  been  a  friend  to  mortals  all  my  day»  ; 
Not  only  man,  but  every  living  thing. 
Up  from  an  insect  to  the  very  King. 
Without  my  help  a  ship  would  cease  to  sail, 
Without  my  help  mechanic's  arts  would  fail ; 
Without  my  help  the  tide  would  cease  to  flow, 
Without  my  help  the  wind  would  cease  to  blow, 
Yet,  after  all  these  favors  I  have  done, 
By  my  influence  men  great  danger  run. 
You'll  please  to  tell  me  what  that  thing  can  be, 
That  has  such  power  in  air,  and  land,  and  sea. 

M 
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ENIGMA  leth. 


Tm  found  in  heaven  and  I'm  found  in  hell, 
I'm  found  in  palaces  where  Princes  dwell ; 
I'm  found  in  earth,  and  I'ra  fouxid  in  sesi. 
And  in  the  centre  of  a  tree. 
I'm  not  in  wood,  nor  in  the  ground, 
Nor  can  be  in  this  world  found  ; 
It  must  be  hard  for  you  to  name, 
What  ne'er  into  this  world  came. 


ENIGMA  17th. 


I  have  the  curse  of  God  to  bear, 

Both  me  and  all  ray  race, 
But  since  from  sin  we're  free  ainl  clear, 

I  think  it  no  disgrace. 

3n  cold  severe,  to  check  the  knave, 

My  masters  me  expose ; 
The  neighbours  round  I  often  save 

From  quarrels  and  from  blows. 
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The  only  time  that  1  do  wrong. 
When  friends  come  me  too  near, 

With  arms  that's  pithy,  stout,  aud  strong, 
I  wound  tliem  most  severe. 


ON  AMBITION. 


Too  many  show  a  scornfu!  pride, 
There's  scarce  a  vice  so  great, 

Sweird  with  ambition,  Satan  tried 
All  heaven  to  defeat. 

Such  pride,  if  I'm  allow'd  to  gpeak 

The  thing  that  I  believe, 
Proves  both  mankind  and  angels  weak, 

And  easy  to  deceive. 

How  could  that  haughty  cherub  think, 

Th'  Almighty  to  subdue, 
It  makes  my  soul  and  body  shrink — 

I  scarce  believe  it  true. 
M  2 
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Were  told  that  angel's  rhain'd  in  hell 

(Most  dreadful  to  relate), 
With  millions  more  that  with  hiin  fell, 

AH  suiFer'd  Satan's  fate. 

Through  endless  time  they  must  remain. 

No  pardon  can  expect — 
Must  ever  feel  the  greatest  pain 

That  heaven  can  inflict. 

Had  torment  been  but  for  a  time, 

Then  home  again  return, 
But  no  !  for  such  a  wicked  crim^ 

They  must  for  ever  bu»-n. 


ON  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  CARLISLE, 


The  difference  is  small  'twixt  gas  made  of  coal. 
And  lamps  trimm'd  witii  oil  the  old  way, 

Our  city  sees  clear,  there's  not  the  least  fear, 
Gai-lights  a  great  iiiterest  will  pay. 
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Ai  for  the  canal  'tis  tedious  to  tell, 

If  one  in  a  score  could  be  found, 
With  courage  so  bold  a  cart  to  behold, 

Down  from  a  ship-mast  to  the  ground. 

To  look  from  such  height,  when  weak  in  the  sight, 
'Tis  ceriain  the  head  must  turn  giddy  ; 

All  such  when  they  know  keep  chatting  below, 
And  pass  for  men  skilful  and  steady. 

How  freely  they  speak,  to  show  themselves  weak, 

On  what  ihey  know  little  about. 
The  canal,  they  say,  not  two-pence  will  pay 

Interest  for  each  pound  that's  laid  out. 

Such  men  ought  to  know,  according  to  law, 

We  never  condemn  till  we  try  ; 
If  canals  must  be  denied  equity, 

X  wish  them  to  tell  me  ^os  why. 


THE  POET  IN  RETIREMENT. 


Few  vi^it  me  in  such  a  desert  place. 
Some  of  my  friends  would  think  it  a  disgrace  ; 

M  3 
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While  some  bemoan  the  humble  poet's  lot. 
That  spends  his  time  in  such  a  gloomy  cot. 
A  lonely  place  by  some  is  much  admir'd, 
Who  like  myself  would  wish  to  live  retir'd  : 
But  most  imagine  outward  pleasure  best, 
Which  they  maintain  should  never  be  repress'd. 
But  I  have  friends  whom  I  delight  to  see, 
Whose  conversation  far  more  pleases  roe  •• 
From  every  country  and  from  6very  age, 
I  can  at  pleasure  call  a  knowing  sage : 
Men  skill'd  in  arts  and  every  science  grand, 
AVhene'er  I  please  they  answer  my  command  : 
At  my  request  they  come  without  delay, 
And  at  my  will  as  ready  turn  away. 
Some  call  to  mind  events  in  days  of  old, 
While  some  great  Nature's  secrets  unfold.    ' 
These  teach'  me  how  to  live  and  comfort  find, 
Those  how  to  die  in  peace  with  all  mankind. 
These  how  to  free  the  breast  from  earthly  care, 
And  for  a  life  eternal  to  prepare. 
Some  make  me  gay,  their  wit  I  so  admire  ; 
By  some  I'm  taught  to  check  all  ford  desire, 
■^or  all  these  favors  they  but  this  request, 
A  place  wherein  they  may  in  quiet  rest. 


*v 
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ON  SELF-LOVE. 


Self-love's  a  spring  by  which  tve  good  pursue, 
And  would  be  happy  if  the  way  we  knew  ; 
Not  for  a  while  then  wretchedly  distress'd, 
But  with  our  wills  would  be  for  ever  bless'd. 
In  lasting  pleasure  since  we  take  delight, 
The  way  to  gain  it  is  to  walk  upright. 
In  virtue's  path  still  equity  pursue — 
Let  justice'  scale  wei-;h  every  man  his  due. 
Minds  thus  dispos'd  will  always  find  a  friend 
On  earth,  and  where  our  joys  will  never  end. 
Say,  whore's  the  man  endow 'd  with  common  sense, 
For  minute  gains  would  with  such  joys  dispense, 
Would  rather  suffer  while  we  tarry  here, 
Than  be  unhappy  in  another  sphere. 
But  quite  reverse,  the  men  who  virtue  love 
Find  comfort  here  as  well  as  from  above. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  FORMER  DAYS. 


I  tliink  I  see  upon  me  gaze,  while  ^dness  wrings  mj 

breast, 
Companions  of  my  former  days  that  now  in  silence 

rest. 
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Those  happy  friends,  those  happy  days,  to  me  must 

ne'er  return  ; 
The  cruel  fates  my  death  delays — I'm  left  behind  to 

mourn. 
On  earth  1  now  no  comfort  find,  but  must  with 

patience  wait, 
Till  friendly  death  will  be  so  kind  as  lead  me  through 

the  gate. 
All  those  in  health,  while  friendships  stay,  for  length 

of  days  may  crave, 
But  when  our  comfort's  fled  away,  we're  fitted  for  tlie 

grave. 


ON  CONTENTMENT. 


True  happiness  to  men  on  earth 
Fate  ne'er  decreed  to  give,— 

But  sorrows  seize  us  at  our  birth, 
Nor  quit  us  while  we  live. 

Alt^io'  this  favor  to  mankind, 
On  earth  was  never  meant, 

God's  giv'n  us  skill  enough  to  find 
The  way  to  be  content. 
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Let  instinct  rule,  thy  pride  abate. 

To  crosses  calmly  yield, — 
Tliink  no  disgriice  to  iniitaJe 

The  cattle  in  the  fitld. 

Those  who  this  easy  task  pursue. 

Let  meddling  passions  fall, 
Till  gentle  instinct  leads  them  through, 

And  death  upon  them  call. 

When  e'er  fond  fancy  bears  the  sway, 
'Twill  break  your  peace  of  mind  ; 

But,  should  you  these  few  lines  obey, 
Contentment  you  will  find. 


A  NEW  SONG  FOR  THE  YEAR  1820. 


My  name  is  Sir  Philip,  once  stileJ  the  Great, 
Till  fighting  'Squire  James  I  was  forc'd  to  retreat  ; 
My  soldiers  deserted  me,  what  could  1  do  ? 
They  set  ofFon  a  march  to  the  standard,  true  blue. 
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Ive  cause  to  repent  that  I  came  to  Carlisle, 

For  great  Captain  P n  lie  did  me  beguile  ; 

He  said  he  would  make  me  a  Parh'ament  man — 
But  catch  rae  again  in  Carlisle  if  you  can. 

He  told  me  my  soldiers  they  wanted  relief, 
I  order'd  them  plenty  of  pudding  and  beef; 
The  reward  I  received  was  hisses  and  groan?, 
Some  threaten'd  to  fracture  my  skull  with  the  bones. 

I  know  its  my  colour  they  so  much  despise, 
They  call  me  a  yellow  in  purple  disguise; 
My  forefather's  colour  I  own  it  was  blue, 
But  why  may  not  purple  or  grey  be  as  true  ? 

Again  ;  I'm  connected  with  Lowthers,  they  say, 

Had  I  been  return'd  I  was  bound  to  obey; 

But  they're  much  mistaken,  though  Lowthers  they 

shine. 
They  never  commanded  a  vote  that  was  mine. 

I'll  stick  to  my  King  and  my  country  tight, 
And  vote  for  Vansittart,  when  I  think  him  right; 
But  since  I'm  defeated  I've  nothing  to  say, 
'Squire  James  of  the  Lodge  is  the  man  bears  the  sway. 

So  freemen  of  Carlisle  I  bid  you  adieu, 

No  more  shall  you  plague  me  with  yellow  or  blue; 

Although  you  forsook  me  I'll  always  rejoice. 

To  hear  that  your  pleas'd  with  the  man  of  your  choice. 
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AN  EPITAPH. 


Dear  parents  and  friends  cease  to  weep 
For  me  that  lies  hid  in  the  main, 

I  hope,  though  I've  sunk  in  the  deep. 
We'll  all  meet  in  heaven  again. 

You've  not  the  least  cause  to  repine, 
From  sickness  and  pain  I  am  free  ; 

All  living  this  life  must  resign» 

Then  why  should  you  trouble  for  me  ? 


AN  EHTAPH. 


The  man  below,  while  he  was  living, 
Unto  the  poor  was  often  giving; 
When  God  was  pleas'd  his  days  to  end, 
These  poor  for  ever  lost  a  friend  : 
He  left  behind  him  patterns  few, 
May  God  reward  his  soul ; — adieu. 
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AN  EPITAPH  FOR  THE  LATE  DR. 
IRELAND. 


The  man  that's  liere  laid  down  to  rest, 
Great  skill  and  kindness  both  possess'd  ; 
He  never  sought  this  world's  gain, 
But  strove  to  free  mankind  from  pain  : 
To  give  relief  his  chief  regard, 
May  endless  bliss  be  bis  reward. 


AN  EPITAPH. 


Here  lies  interr'd  a  villain  great, 
As  ever  had  with  death  to  meet ; 
'Tis  well  that  such  a  rogue  is  dead, 
For  one  more  mean  ne'er  liv'd  by  bread. 
To  God  or  man  paid  no  regard, 
But  DOW  I  fear  he'll  meet  reward. 
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AN  EPITAPH. 


This  stake  marks  the  place  where  one,  In  disgrace, 

Was  buried  to  check  suicide ; 
Some  say  'tis  our  clime  that  causes  this  crime, 

I  think  it  derives  from  our  pride. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  in  my  humble  skill, 

If  man  would  true  happiness  find, 
To  God  he  should  pray,  each  night  and  c^ch  day. 

To  keep  him  still  in  a  good  mind% 


/ 


AN  EPITAPH  FOR  LORD  NELSON. 


Here  lies  Noble  Nelson,  ournoted  hero, 
While  chief  in  command  kept  the  world  in  awe; 
Through  endless  existence  still  well  may  he  be, 
When  living,  no  less  than  the  king  of  the  sea : 
May  the  God  of  all  goodness  our  hero  regard, 
And  place  him  in  heaven  for  valour's  reward. 

N 
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AN  EPITAPH  FOR  J.  H. 


The  man  that's  laid  this  stone  below 

Great  many  did  admire  ; 
If  any  more  you  wish  to  know— 

'Twas  for  a  noted  liar. 

This  vice  he  practis'd  from  his  youth, 

In  order  to  deceive, 
So  much,  that  when  he  spoke  the  truth, 

No  man  could  him  believe. 

Should  J ,  by  chance,  to  heaven  fly, 

And  lies  begin  to  tell, 
They'll  quickly  for  the  d 1  cry, 

To  take  him  off  to  h — 1. 


AN  EPITAPH  FOR  I C  C TE. 


I 


Beneath  this  stone  an  artist  lays, 
Whose  handy  works  are  worthy  praise  ; 
The  tombs  proclaim  his  merit  great — 
His  hands  did  many  a  one  complete. 
Though  daily  labour  swell'd  his  fame. 
His  humble  aspect  still  the  same ; 
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He  saw — he  felt  such  honors  vain-  - 
More  lasting  honors  strove  to  gain. 
3Iay  heaven  assist,  with  power  divine. 
Not  he,  alone — all  human  kind. 


AN  EPITAPH. 


Here  old  F y  lies,  her  tace  to  the  skies!,- 

Her  eyes  up  to  heaven  may  stare  ; 

She's  been  such  a  bite,  in  giving  bad  weight, 
Her  soul  it  must  never  come  there. 


AN  EPITAPH. 


Below  this  lies  a  wicked  scold, 

Some  says  a  noted  wh — e  ; 
Her  mouth  will  soon  get  fiU'd  with  mould, 

She'll  kiss  or  scold  no  more. 

n2 
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AN  EPITAPH  ON  E D  T E. 


The  man  below  had  patrons  few^ 
Upon  his  word  all  might  depend ;. 

Was  in  his  dealings  just  and  true, 
Was  to  the  poor  a  trusty  friend. 

His  tender  feelings  for  distress, 
Almighty  God  will  safe  repay ; 

The  widows  and  the  fatherless 

Will  speak  his  praise  at  the  last  daj^ 


AN  EPITAPH  FOR  C.  S K 


Dear  parents,  cease  to  weep  for  me, 
I  rest  from  pain  and  sfckness  free, 
You'll  not  behind  me  long  remain, 
We  only  part  to  meet  again  : — 
Where  earthly  sorrows  find  no  place, 
Christ  Jesus  smiles  on  every  face» 
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AN  EPITAPH  FOR  A  GANDER. 


Below  this  clod  lies  an  old  gander, 

Who  round  these  hills  twelve  years  did  wander; 

At  length  old  age  did  him  subdue, 

Death  gave  a  tap,  and  down  he  flew : 

Now,  since  he's  dead,  one  thing  I  crave, 

You'll  not  disturb  him  in  his  grave. 


AN  EPITAPH  FOR  A  HEN.~May,  1319. 


Into  this  hole  a  hen  did  creep, 
Where  she  sat  down  and  dropt  asleep  ; 
By  chance,  a  boy  this  hen  espies, 
He  gave  a  hiss  to  make  her  rise  : 
To  hiss  or  prod  was  all  in  vain, . 
Poor  chuck  must  never  rise  again. 
A  jury  sought  to  find  the  cause, 
A  verdict  brought  'garimst  corn  laws ; 
N  3 
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They  said,  it  was  that  cursed  bill, 

Or  chuckey  had  been  living  still ; 

That  bill  had  done  her  up  complete, 

She  surely  died  for  want  of  meat. 

Now  since  she's  dead,  I  think  all  may  start, 

To  curse  the  corn  bill  and  Van rt. 


AN  ANSWER 

TO  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING    LINES  WHICH  WERE 

WRITTEN  BY  A  GENTLEMAN    TEACHER,  ON  A  WALL 

AT  GILSLAND  WELLS: 

That  man's  a  fool,  and  ever  shall, 
Who  writes  his  name  upon  a  wall. 


Mankind  are  weak,  all  must  agree, 
And  some,  perhaps,  more  weak  than  thee ; 
Though  {ew,  I  trust,  who  teach  a  school, 
Will  call  a  man — eternal  fool. 
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LINES 

ON  A  POOR  TRADESMAN,  WHO  WAS  AT  GILSLAND, 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  HIS  HEALTH,  AT  THE  TIME 

THE  AUTHOR  WAS  THERE, 


My  friend,  draw  near,  and  you  shall  hear. 

What  I  have  got  to  say ; 
I,  being  ill,  came  to  this  well 

But  just  the  other  day. 

The  benefit  that  I  have  got 

Inviteth  me  to  stay,— 
My  money's  done,  I've  credit  none, 

Alas !  I  must  away. 

I  bid  farewel  to  hill  and  dale, 

And  spaw.  that's  been  my  friend  ; 

Still  may  it  flow,  much  good  to  do, 
Till  time  be  at  an  end. 


ON  THE  MORAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD. 


When  I  reflect  on  that  great  Cause 
Which  form'd  immensity, 

I  must  confess  I'm  one  of  those 
Who  own  all  right  to  be. 
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'Tis  not  because  I  find  it  so, 

But  that  I'm  short  of  wit ; 
Therefore,  since  I  so  little  know, 

'Tis  prudence  to  submit. 

How  can  his  works  be  incorrect  ? — 
That  ne'er  must  be  believ'd  ; 

'Twould  show  him  weak  and  imperfect, 
Like  man — might  be  deceiv'd. 

But  no — with  that  great  God  of  might, 

Let  it  be  understood, 
'  What  we  perceive  oppos'd  to  right, 
Inclines  to  future  good. 


ON  INSTRUCTION. 


When  should  instruction  first  commence  ? 

Just  at  the  very  dawn  of  sense  ; 

And  from  that  moment  you  will  find— 

'Tis  best  to  form  an  infant's  mind. 

For  when  a  child  first  takes  delight 

To  notice  by  a  sound  or  sight. 

What  accidents  turn  to  its  view, 

Instructions  then  you  should  pursue. 

When  you  begin  this  custom  grand. 

You  should  your  pupil  strict  command, 
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To  bear  with  patience,  pain,  or  strife, — 

To  such  we're  subject  in  this  life< 

Misfortunes  make  those  most  distress' d, 

Who  long  prosperity  possess'd  ; 

Therefore  let  youth  be  taught  to  know, 

The  vanities  in  life  below. 

That  they  may  with  more  patience  bear 

Misfortunes,  should  they  turn  severe : 

Our  real  wants  are  only  few. 

Then  why  should  we  false  ones  pursue  ? 

Since  proof  has  prov'd  them  to  be  vain, 

And  often  costly  to  maintain  :— 

There's  gluttony,  an  evil  great, 

Some  scarce  can  tell  what  they  would  eat. 

None  should  let  children  choose  their  food, 

But  teach  them  all  alike  is  good : 

Tkough  this  a  little  strange  appeai-s, 

Its  use  is  found  in  riper  years. 

The  working  man,  that's  full  of  health, 

Too  often  short  of  world's  wealth. 

Enjoys  himself,  with  bread  and  beer, 

More  than  a  Lord  with  costly  cheer. 

In  this  advice,  if  I'm  con-ect, 

I  hope  no  teacher  will  neglect, 

While,  it  is  young,  the  twig  to  bend, 

'Twill  answer  best  they  may  depend  ; 

In  youth  to  virtue  turn  the  heart, 

In  age  they'll  not  from  it  depart. 
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A  SONG 


Since  tales  have  been  told  about  law, 

I'll  teU  you  another  for  fun ; 
If  you  would  the  whole  of  it  know, 

You'll  listen  until  I  am  done. 

I  once  ask'd  a  lawyer's  advice, 

How  much  a  small  trial  would  cost ; 

He  gave  me  this  hint  of  the  price — 
A  journey  to  Court  would  be  most.. 

He  being  a  man  of  repute, 

His  word  was  as  good  as  his  deed  ; 

How  could  I  his  honor  dispute, 
I  readily  bade  him  proceed. 

The  cause  was  unpleasant  to  me, 
I  had  with  a  thief  to  contend ; 

Though  fifty-five  join'd  in  the  plea, 

Who  knew  how  such  trouble  would  end. 

If  words  be  a  warning  to  man, 

John  B has  put  some  in  a  fright ; 

He  vows  he'll  do  all  that  he  can 
To  bring  what  his  hidden  to  light. 

He  owns  it  is  only  his  duty 

Some  corrupted  villains  to  name ; 

For  if  they  got  share  of  the  booty, 

They  ought  to  bear  share  of  the  shame. 


\ 
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But  stay,  I'm  a  little  too  fast, 
If  you  wish  to  hear  of  his  fate, 

Last  Thursday  his  sentence  was  past — 
He's  three  months  in  prison  to  wait. 

Although  the  time's  short,  it  is  plenty, 
If  to  good  his  behaviour  will  come, 

For  had  it  been  lengthen'd  to  twenty, 
'Twould  have  been  no  caution  to  some. 

The  next  thing  that  I  have  to  mention, 
I  had  some  expenses  to  pay ; 

If  lawsuits  e'er  drew  your  attention, 
\ou'il  listen  to  what  I've  to  say  : — 

I  went  to  the  lawyer  last  week, 

To  know  what  his  bill  it  might  be, 

He  had  not  his  answer  to  seek — 
Ten  guineas,  he  said,  was  his  fee. 

I  said  to  him,  Sir,  can  you  tell 

What  money  the  county  has  paid  ? 

He  answer'd  they've  done  very  well, 
It  covers  the  bill  I  have  made. 

It  only  exceed?  half-a-crown. 

To  save  which  it  baffled  my  skill, 

At  last,  John,  this  method  I  found — 
I  kept  it  for  making  the  bill. 

Lime  bills,  Sir,  I've  made  a  great  many, 
Ten  thousand,  and  more,  I  am  sure ; 

But  for  making  one  ne'er  got  a  penny, 
And  that  is  one  reason  I'm  poor. 
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But  I  will  take  care  for  the  future, 
No  bills  shall  be  made  without  pay; 

I'll  tell  them  I've  you  for  my  tutor, 
So  lawyer  I  wish  you  good  day. 

I'll  now  make  an  end  of  my  story, 
Although  it  seems  funny,  'tis  true  ; 

To  lie  I  would  be  vwy  sorry, 
For  one  may  find  liars  anew. 

Indeed  I  had  never  begun  it. 

But  I  wished  my  neighbours  to  know- 
If  they  could  contrive  for  to  shun  it, 

'Twould  be  the  best  point  of  the  law. 


LINES  ON  LABOUR. 


If  man  will  labour,  and  his  thoughts  employ 
In  doing  good,  he'll  peace  of  mind  enjoy ; 
For  instance,  though  industry  be  poor, 
It  forces  frightful  hunger  from  the  door. 
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If  man's  but  steady,  he  may  soon  acquire 
All  real  pleasure  prudent  minds  desire ; 
His  very  labour  all  these  virtues  gain, 
Ho  long  as  health  and  strength  in  him  remain. 

Minds  th«s  employ 'd,  that  thirst  not  after  wealth, 
Are  recompens'd  with  cheerfulness  and  health; 
When  worn  with  age,  and  all  their  pleasures  cease 
They  may  expect  felicity  and  peace. 


TFIE  author's  PRAYER. 


Lord  send  me  health  and  daily  meat- 
Lord  shelter  me  from  cold  and  heat; 
Next  peace  of  mind  pray  let  me  have, 
I  ask  no  more  this  side  the  grave. 
When  I  am  dead,  as  all  men  must, 
And  this  my  frime  is  gone  to  dust 
Oh  Lord  my  God,  I  trust  to  thee, 
To  gra»t  my  soul  felicity. 
o 
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AN  EPITAPH 


The  man  below  was  once  a  genius  bright, 
But  now  he  sleeps  \vhere  darkness  sues  for  light ; 
'Tis  wrong  to  mourn  since  all  must  share  his  fate — 
On  death's  dread  summons  Kings  and  Princes  wait. 


LINES  ON  NATURE  AND  ART. 


On  nature's  beauty  few  much  notice  take, 
While  that  of  art  the  weakest  minds  awake  ; 
To  view  the  former,  either  day  or  night, 
With  small  reflection,  swells  us  with  delight. 
Art's  like  a  shadow,  but  not  quite  jjo  true, 
Compar'd  with  nature,  on  a  minute  view; 
For  nature's  works  still  grander  will  appear, 
Just  in  proportion  as  you  view  them  near : 
And  'tis  reverse,  if  you  should  scratinize 
Her  with  a  glass,  you  would  her  works  despise  ; 
Or  close  inspect  the  most  complete  machine. 
Compare  the  same  but  with  an  insect  naean. 
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Th'  Almighty's  handy-works  in  this  will  shine, 
Nought  but  confusian  form'd  by  mere  mankind. 
From  grains  of  sand,  to  worlds  on  worlds  survey, 
They  all  with  wonder  nature's  works  display  : 
How  far  behind  proud  art  must  ever  wait, 
And  strive  in  vain  thy  works  to  imitate. 


ON  FUTURITY. 


Let  not  hard  fortune,  friend,  disturb  thy  mind, 
There's  still  a  passage  through  for  all  mankind. 
By  fate's  decree  some  think  they're  turn'd  aside," 
But  ho  !  great  nature  must  a  road  nrovide ; 
Time  slides  away  with  people  in  distress. 
As  swift  as  with  those  in  the  height  of  bliss. 
It  may  for  some  be  painful  to  pursue. 
But  all  should  keep  a  future  end  in  view; 
For  what's  this  life  that  some  so  much  esteem, 
Each  day,  when  past,  is  only  like  a  dream. 
No  mortal  can  on  earthly  joys  depend, 
Then,  friend,  prepare  for  joys  that  never  end. 

o2 
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LINES  TO  MY  WIFE. 


I  soon  must  bid  adieu,  my  dear; 
I  find  ray  death  is  drawiug  near  ; 
I've  now  not  long  with  you  to  stayer 
You  see  me  wearing  fast  away. 

If  when,  I'm  gone,  these  lines  you  see^ 
They'll  tell  you  not  to  weep  for  me  ; 
For  then,  I  hope,  I'll  be  at  rest. 
With  toil  and  cares  no  more  oppress'd. 

'Tis  you,  my  dear,  most  pity  claim, 
I  know  you  11  fret,  but  you're  to  blame  ; 
1  go  but  just  a  day  before,: — 
We  soon  will  meet  to  part  no  mare* 


ENIGMA  = 


Although  I'm  an  amazing  weight;. 

Into  the  air  I  fly, 
I  sometimes  go  quite  out  of  sight, 

To  hover  in  the  sky. 


I'm  not  of  iron  nor  of  vrood, 
But  partly  made  of  stone, 

And  when  my  nature's  understood - 
I'ni  part  of  flesh  and  bone. 

Then  what  can  be  my  real  name, 
I  hope  you'll  let  me  know, 

As  soon  as  you  have  told  the  same 
I'm  free  to  let  you  go. 


ENIGMA. 


Though  I'm  so  weak  I  cannot  move, 

The  children  I  aSright, 
They've  no  just  caiiSe  me  much  to  IoV6, 

For  I  both  sting  and  bite. 

If  man  in  quiet  let  me  He, 
I'm  like  a  thing  tliat's  dead, 

But  quickly  in  their  faces  fly. 
Whene'er  they  bruise  my  headi 
o3 
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ENIGMA. 


I'm  cold  as  clay  and  dead  as  stone. 
For  the  most  part  I'm  left  alone ; 
By  this  near  useless  I  appear, 
'Tis  not  the  case  as  you  shall  hear  i 
For  ray  instructions  man  apply, 
I  answer  some — I  some  deny. 
To  those  I  tell  the  truth  sincere. 
They  start  and  fly  as  if  in  fear  ; 
I  ne'er  desire  such  to  stay, 
They'll  call  again  another  day. 


ENIGMA. 


Through  endless  space  my  children  fiy, 

While  I  in  quiet  rest ; 
To  nature's  wants  they  give  supply, 

They're  with  that  virtue  bless'd. 

T©  complete  nature's  great  desigm 

I'm  free  to  let  them  go, 
Because  the  Lord  to  me  is  kind, 

As  well  a^  all  below. 
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No\r  unto  me  these  children  name, 
That's  all  I  ask  from  you  ; 

As  soon  as  you  have  told  the  same, 
I'll  grant  you  th'  praise  that's  due. 


ENIGMA. 


I  join  with  people  low  and  mean, 
I'm  sometimes  with  the  tinker  seen  ; 
Yet  I  am  proud,  111  not  deny, 
I  choose  my  dwelling  mostly  high  ; 
And,  give  me  leave  to  choose  my  Ibod, 
I'll  live  through  life  on  human  blood. 
Pray  what  can  such  a  monster  be, 
That  acts  with  so  much  cruelty  ? 


ENIGM\. 


\Vheo  I  was  young,  and  only  light, 
From  home  was  forc'd  away, 

But  now  I'm  old — a  bigger  weight- 
At  home  they  let  me  stay. 
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My  infant:  children  torn  from  me, 
You'll  think  it  wounds  me  sore, 

Because  I  know  for  certainty, 
I'll  never  see  them  more. 

Although  I  seem  in  such  distress, 
There's  sorrows  worse  than  mine,- 

The  widow  and  the  fatherless. 
Sometimes  with  hunger  pine. 

My  name  is  all  I  ask  from  you, 

So  tell  me  if  you  can, 
As  soon  as  you  have  told  me  true, 

I'll  say  you  are  a  man. 


ENIGMA. 


When  I  alight  on  British  ground, 
They're  glad  to  see  me  all  around  ; 
Great  many  people  wish  my  stay. 
When  God  commands  I  must  away. 
To  thousands  I  have  been  a  friend. 
Their  livings  on  me  much  depend  : 
There's  some,  indeed,  that  wish  me  goncj 
My  beauty  hate  to  look  upoii. 
What  sort  of  beauty  must  I  be, 
That  some,  I'm  certain  hate  to  see  ? 
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ENIGMA. 


I'm  often  felt  but  never  seen, 
Tis  easy  known  where  I  have  been  ; 
When,  in  n^y  rage,  I  will  devour 
Ten  thousand  iives  in  one  short  hour. 
Since  I  destroy  where  e'er  I  go, 
IJefore  I  come  all  living  know  ; 
IJecause  in  haste  they  from  me  fly, 
As  if  my  visage  they  could  spy. 
None  can  me  either  hear  or  see, 
Now  try  to  nan)e  what  I  can  be. 


EMIGMA. 


I  often  run,  I  cannot  fly, 

Nor  neither  can  I  walk, 
I  own  I'm  not  without  an  eye, 

But  neither  hear  nor  talk. 

Though  I'm  a  friend  to  all  mankind, 
They  may  come  me  too  near, 

Some  thous  mds  follow  close  behind, 
Before  me  fly  vvirh  fear. 
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I'm  not  an  upstart  new  on  earth, 
To  Adam  comfort  gave ; 

In  paradise  receiv'd  my  birth, — 
My  name  is  all  I  crave. 


ENIGMA. 


I've  travell'd  many  miles  a-day, 
Yet  never  got  one  yard  away  ; 
In  my  short  journey  I'm  severe, 
Whate'er  I  meet  in  pieces  tear. 

The  flesh  of  Princes  or  of  Kings, 
That  me  come  near  I'll  tear  to  strings ; 
What  can  that  cruel  savage  be, 
Pray  be  so  kind  as  tell  to  me. 


ENIGMA. 

I've  over  all  this  world  been, 
I'm  sometimes  felt  but  seldom  seen ; 
Though  I  to  thousands  give  relief, 
No  more  respected  than  a  thief. 
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To  such  beliaviour  I  submit, 
Because  I  know  their  want  of  wit, 
And  to  instruct  them  would  be  vain, 
So  as  they  are  they  must  remain. 
Of  }'ou  this  favor  I  request — 
To  tell  who's  with  such  prudence  blest. 


ENIGMA. 


A  box  once  kept,  as  we  are  told, 

What  space  at  present  cannot  hold  ; 

That  substance  Rome  will  not  contain, 

May  go  within  a  box  again. 

How  great,  how  little,  it  may  be, 

No  human  eye  could  ever  see. 

Though  this  to  you  must  strange  appear, 

Depend  it  is  a  truth  sincere : 

If  you  can  tell  its  real  name, 

I'll  give  you  credit  for  the  same. 
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ON   WEALTH. 


A  thirst  for  wealth  in  every  <'ige  we  find, 
The  ruling  passion  that  (listurbs  the  aiiod  ; 
No  greater  foHy  e'er  perplex'd  the  brain, 
Than  what  is  practis'd  for  this  world's  gain. 
Gold's  not  of  value  whilst  if  with  us  stay, 
Its  use  is  found  but  when  it  slides  away  : 
Wealth's  to  enjoy — not  made  for  man's  abuse, 
To  serve  ovu'  need  must  be  ii^  proper  use. 
Our  wants  to  purchase  makes  it  turn  a  prize. 
Though  not  to  wound  the  temper  of  the  wise : 
Indeed  it  may  the  feeble  fancy  please, 
Yet  ne'er  can  stay  the  anguish  of  disease, 
liut  look  on  some  who  luxuriously  fecdi 
With  gouty  tortures  agonizd,  indeed  ; 
Examine  riches,  yoi'  will  seldom  see 
It  sharpen  wit,  or  swell  capacity. 
To  speak  the  truth,  set  flatttry  aside — 
'Twill  hasten  error,  make  man  stupified. 
All  those  ordain'd  by  nsture  to  be  mean, 
Nor  wealth,  nor  learning,  can  their  weakness  scree 
The  small's  delighted  with  abundant  store — 
A  prudent  plenty — '-,  ise  men  ask  no  more. 


1G9 
ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


Dear  friend  I  send  these  lines  to  you, 
"You  may  believe  me  they  are  true  ; — 
Last  week  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
A  sale  of  negroes  I  did  see. 
Both  men  and  women  here  were  sold, 
Without  excepting  young  or  old  ; 
Such  sales  occur  so  frequent  here. 
Quite  unconcern'd  all  did  appear. 
Instead  of  sin  they  count  it  good, 
To  traffic  so  in  human  blood; 
!More  than  a  hundred  there  were  sold, 
A  scene  that  shock'd  me  to  behold. 
These  forra'd  a  part  of  an  estate 
Of  Mr.  Graham,  who  died  of  late; 
A  wealthy  Scotchman,  it  is  said, 
He  gain'd  it  by  the  negro  trade. 
The  way  they're  sold  I'll  let  you  hear,' — 
A  platform  on  the  street  they  rear, 
When,  by  the  auctioneer's  command. 
The  slave  for  sale  upon  it  stand. 
He's  there  exposed  {o  public  view, 
The  crier  tells  what  he  can  do  ; 
His  age,  his  health,  his  soundness  told, 
Like  horse,  or  cow,  by  auction  sold. 
The  value  of  a  negro  stout 
Is  ninety  pounds  or  thereabouts ; 
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Females  whom  batchelor's  admire, 
May  sometimes  sell  a  little  higlier. 
Two  children  and  their  mother  were 
Sold  for  an  hundred  guineas  here; 
The  salesman  thought  them  far  too  low, 
He  seem'd  quite  loath  to  let  them  go. 
Mulatto  girls,  tall  and  neat, 
W  ill  sell  at  prices  very  great ; 
'Tis  said  a  Lord,  for  one  that's  handsome, 
Will  sometimes  pay  a  thousand  ransom. 
And  free  her  from  a  slavish  life, 
Will  even  keep  her  as  his  wife  ;   - 
Dear  friends  mvt  letter's  nearly  done. 
The  like  has  seldom  been  begun. 
Though  it  seems  strange,  'tis  really  true, 
Kow  for  a  while  I'll  bid  adieu. 


ON  THE  BOROUGH  SYSTEM. 


I  call'd  the  borough  system  grand, 
IMy  reason  you  shall  understand,— 
Because  they  join'd  both  power  and  wit 
To  force  the  schemes  of  Billy  Pitt 


• 
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It  was  this  plan  begat  the  wars, 
Which  cost  the  kingdom  many  scars  ; 
It  would  a  bankrupt  been,  I'm  toUl, 
Had  Enghsh  rags  not  turn'd  to  gold. 

But  look  unto  the  next  event, 
They  may  their  noble  schemes  repent. 
For  if  around  they  cast  an  eye, 
Scarce  aught  but  paupers  will  espy. 

Enough,  indeed,  to  i*aise  a  storm, 
And  breed  a  Radical  reform ; 
But  let  us  hope  still  for  the  best, 
All  may  be  well,  though  now  oppress'd. 

Each  partial  evil's  understood, 
By  wits,  to  tend  to  future  good ; 
Tlwugh  I'm  but  poor  I'll  persevere, 
The  times  may  mend  another  year. 


ON  EARTHLY  JOYS. 


Great  many  thirst  for  earthly  joys, 
Which  often  peace  of  mind  destroys; 
And,  what  is  more,  with  toil  and  strife; 
Pursue  the  profits  of  this  life. 
p2 
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The  wise  are  witli  more  virtue  bicss'd. 
Such  folly  ne'er  disturb  their  breast ; 
Because  they  know  'tis  only  vain, 
To  think  too  much  on  worldly  gain  r 
Those  for  true  happiness  await 
The  pleasures  of  a  future  state. 
Then  let  us  imitate  the  just, 
And  in  Christ  Jesus  place  our  trust ; 
No  more  on  earthly  joys  depend, 
Eut  hope  for  joys  that  never  end. 


AN  EPITAPH  FOR    DANIEL  C- 


*  Beneath  this  stone  lays  honest  Dan, 

His  neighbours  thought  him  so, 
Though  he  was  cali'd  a  wicked  man, 
For  what  111  let  you  know. 

Slander  was  one  fault  he  bad, 
A  drunkard  was  the  next ;      ^ 

Such  crimes,  you  know,  are  very  bad. 
According  to  our  text. 
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But  who  can  say,  with  conscience  clear, 
I'm  good,  and  i^ree  from  sin : 

So  few  there  be  on  earth,  I  fear. 
Who  feel  no  check  within. 

God's  only  Son  (I  pardon  crave), 

Was  cali'd  not  truly  good, 
Though  he  was  sent  mankind  to  save. 

With  his  most  precious  blood. 

Almighty  God,  then,  pity  take 

On  such  trail  things  as  we, 
And  for  thy  son  Christ  Jesus  sake, 

Save  man  from  misery. 


ON  THE  TORY  SYSTEM. 


Our  Ministry  ought  to  be  prais'd, 
Twas  their  influence  taxes  rais'd. 
Which  our  good  sinecures  preserv'd, 
For  otherwise  such  had  been  starv'd. 
All  but  the  Whigs  delight  to  see 
Those  members  live  in  luxury, 
F  3 
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Uphold  them  in  their  splendour  great, 
While  millions  stane  for  want  of  meat. 
Methinks  I  hear  some  cry  for  shame, 
No  more  such  dreadful  stories  name. 
But  what  care  I  what  John  Bull  says, 
Our  Tory  system  bears  the  sway : 
Come,  brother  lacquies,  fill  the  glass. 
Bran's  gootl  enough  for  ih'  swinish  c\&i%. 


ON  TITHES. 


I've  often  heard,  with  grief  and  paia, 
The  weak  against  the  tithes  complain  ; 
So  much  that  I  am  forc'd  to  write, 
In  hopes  to  bring  the  blind  to  sight. 

What  would  we  be  without  our  priests, 
No  better  than  the  savage  beasts ; 
Would  live  and  die  quite  void  of  fear, 
No  sin  would  clieck  our  wild  career. 
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Let  farmer  John  in  earnest  look, 
On  that  smaH  pittance — the  tentii  stook ; 
He'll  surely  think  it  not  too  much, 
To  save  us  from  the  devil's  clutch. 

We're  told  our  preaching  costs  us  dear, 
Some  say  two  million  pounds  a  year : 
But  what  is  that  amongst  so  many — 
'Tis  not  above  each  soul  a  penn}'. 

I  mean  one  penny  every  day, 
That  mighty  sum  would  yearly  pay  ; 
To  raise  their  due  then  let  us  strive, 
'Tis  this  must  save  our  souls  alive. 

Depend,  my  reader,  if  you  shrink, 
Your  soul  will  to  old  Satan  sink ; 
Then  be  advis'd — work  day  and  night, 
Before  you  wrong  your  priest  a  mite. 

For  me  while  on  the  earth  I  stay, 
I  hope  my  tax  and  tithes  to  pay ; 
God  lend  me  health  that  I  may  slave 
To  earn  th«  same,  that's  all  I  crave. 
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COPY-HEADS. 


At  school  th'  pupil  his  master  should  obey, 
Bear  well  in  mind  what  teachers  to  them  say ; 
Care  they  should  take  to  keep  their  paper  clean, 
Dirty  books  are  shameful  to  be  seen, 
Each  line  from  blots  they  likewise  should  keep  free. 
From  end  to  end  let  letters  even  be. 
Guide  light  your  pen,  your  body  hold  upright, 
Honor  you'll  gain  when  once  you  well  can  write. 
Indolence  is  surely  a  wicked  crime- 
Just  as  you  use  it  is  the  worth  of  time : 
Keep  free  from  vice  your  body  and  your  mind, 
Love,  live,  and  die,  in  peace  with  all  mankind. 
Man,  through  industry,  may  a  living  gain, 
Not  one  without  it  credit  can  maintain  : 
Offend  no  person,  by  your  word  or  deed. 
Peace  and  contentment  actions  good  succeed  ; 
Quit  every  vice,  if  you  your  souls  regard, 
Return  to  virtue  and  you'll  meet  reward.    . 
Since  tender  age  oft  into  dangers  run, 
Teach  those  below  you  evil  snares  to  shun : 
Upbraid  no  man  because  he  seems  in  need, 
Virtue  may  dwell  with  one  that  s  poor  indeed ; 
Wise  men  will  scorn  it  ever  while  they  live, 
Xenodochy  they  would  much  rather  give. 
You'll  write  these  lines  here  plac'd  before  your  view. 
Zany,  then,  may  smile  and  read  them  through. 
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RIDDLE. 


My  limbs  are  short,  my  stature  low, 

Whene'er  I  walk  my  pace  is  slow  ; 

If  I'm  pursii'd,  ray  foes  to  shun 

I  into  thickets  slowly  run ; 

But  crafty  men,  that  wicked  race, 

Pursue  me  to  my  hiding  place. 

To  quit  their  snares  I  find  it  vain, 

They  drag  me  into  light  again  : 

As  soon  as  I'm  expos'd  to  view, 

My  death's  the  next  thing  they  pursue  ; 

And  though  my  crimes  are  of  the  least. 

They  tear  me  like  a  savage  beast. 

My  name,  pray  reader,  let  me  hear. 

That's  by  mankind  us'd  so  severe. 


DISTRESSED  IRISH. 


In  Ireland  there  is  such  distress, 

'Tis  dreadful  to  relate, 
The  tongue's  scarce  able  to  express 

Their  daily  awful  fate* 
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To  hear  their  cries  'twould  chill  your  blood, 

And  harrow  up  the  soul, 
While  pinching  through  the  want  of  food. 

And  starving  in  the  cold. 

There's  some,  alas  !  so  faint  and  weak 

From  bed  they  cannot  rise. 
Who  fain  would  try  a  meal  to  seek, 

To  soothe  their  children's  cries. 

Near  fifty  thousand  wretched  poor. 
Just  waiting  death's  command, 

Dread  hunger  entering  every  door. 
With  pestilence  at  hand. 

If  ever  pity  smote  your  breast 

You'll  listen  unto  this, 
And  help  poor  Erin  so  distress'd, 

Kind  heaven  will  you  bless, 


ON  GOLD. 


If  gold  could  purchase  life  and  health, 
And  likewise  heaven  when  we  die. 

Great  many  more  would  strive  for  wealth, 
Myself,  for  one,  I'll  not  deny. 
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But  since,  O  Gold  !  'ti8  past  thy  power, 
Why  study  so  for  earthly  gain  ? 

Why  toil  so  keenly  to  procure, 

What  neither  health  nor  peace  maintain. 

No  more  let  riches  swell  your  breast, 
Let  competence  your  mind  suffice, 

If  you  are  with  that  favor  bless'd, 
All  superfluous  wealth  despise. 

Gold's  but  a  bubble  in  the  eye, 

It  only  leads  the  soul  astray ; 
Then  lay  your  treasure  up  on  high, 

Where  none  can  steal  or  take  away. 


THE  DISAPPOINTED  LOVER's  LAMEN- 
TATION. 


Base  man  you've  cost  me  many  a  tear 
How  could  you  use  a  lover  so  ? 

Why  did  I  ever  lend  an  ear 
To  sucli  a  false  and  cruel  foe  ? 
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How  ready  I  was  to  believe 

The  feint  that  my  destruction  sought ; 
As  ready  you  were  to  deceive, 

Alas  I'm  into  ruin  brought. 

I've  oft  been  told  your  snares  to  shun, 
Can  man  excuse  an  artless  maid  ? 

But  now  forever  I'm  undone — 
By  you  how  basely  I'm  bctray'd. 

My  bloom,  my  honor,  and  my  fame, 
Are  all  together  from  me  fled ; 

Where  can  I  go  to  hide  my  shame  ? 
Oh  !  were  I  number'd  with  the  dead. 

Those  pleasing  hopes  I  once  enjoy'd, 
All's  gone,  and  never  must  return, 

For  now  my  peace  of  mind's  destroy'd— 
I'm  left  alone  to  weep  and  mourn. 

The  babe  I  nourish  at  my  breast, 
Its  mother's  grief  it  seems  to  share  ; 

And  weeps  to  see  me  so  distress'd. 
While  here  I  linger  in  despair. 

But  let  me  trust  in  thee,  O  Lord, 
'Tis  thou  alone  can  comfort  give ; 

I'll  strict  obey  thy  holy  word, 
'Ihe  weary  days  that  I've  to  live. 

Some  may  this  mournful  story  read, 
While  I  am  sleeping  in  my  grave, 

'Twill  cause  the  tender  heart  to  bleed, 
'Twill  some,  perhaps,  from  ruin  savo. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  HEAVENS. 


How  grand's  the  scene  o'erhangs  my  head, 
Encircl'd  round  with  endless  sky ; 

Let  me  survey  this  azure  shed — 

What  mighty  wonders  strike  the  eye. 

The  shapeless  clouds  their  course  they  steer, 
Compell'd  to  fly  before  the  wind  ; 

Behold  what  splendid  lights  appear, 
Their  real  cause  no  man  can  find. 

In  sadness  let  me  Uide  my  face, 

I  wander  where  I  cannot  see. 
And  ask  who  form'd  th'  amazing  space — 

Or  did  it  dwell  eternally  ? 

See  glittering  stars,  through  power  divine, 

In  either  hemisphere  abound ; 
They  may,  perhaps,  for  ever  shine, 

While  systems  form  their  circles  round. 

The  paley  moon  at  length  ascends. 

While  I  her  silvery  orb  survey. 
Around  the  earth  her  course  she  bends, 

To  light  the  traveller  on  his  way. 

Again  I  view  the  heavenly  glow, — 

And  next  the  earth — likewise  the  mai« ; 

But  small  reflection  lets  me  know 
That  God  created  nothing  vain. 
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Say,  could  that  Power—omnipotence, 

From  whence  all  truth  and  goodness  spring, 

E'er  with  an  error  once  dispense  ? — 
My  reason  answers — no  such  tiling. 

The  knowledge  of  mankind's  but  small, 
Conlin'd  within  a  narrow  sphere, 

•JNJay  easy  into  errors  fall, 

How  plain  soever  truths  appear. 

Oh  God!  'tis  not  the  case  with  thee, 
Whose  wisdom  through  all  nature  shine  ; 

Should  I  suppose  a  fault  I  see, 
I  humbly  own  it  must  be  mine. 


ON  THE  SUPREME  BEING. 


How  great  art  thou,  Almighty  God, 

In  all  is  seen  thy  Majesty, 
The  heavens  are  thy  blest  abode, 

Ali  power  and  wisdom  rests  with  thee. 
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Thy  all  omnipresence  extends, 
Around  immensity  of  space. — 

On  thee  all  life  and  health  depends, 
The  very  worms  thy  giod  embrace. 

Angelic  beings  sound  th^  praise. 

Thy  splendours  on  the  lightning  s  wing, 

Man  on  thy  vvori<s  with  wonder  gaze — 
No  mortal  can  thy  glory  sing. 

A  grain  of  sand  thy  wisdom  shows, 
The  firmament  can  do  no  more ; 

Though  countless  suns  around  us  glows, 
That  ever  must  their  God  adore. 

How  mean  is  man,  a  piece  of  clay, 

That  thou  should  even  look  upon. 
Although  alive  and  well  to-day, 

To-morrow  may  be  ever  gone. 
Say,  who  in  earthly  joys  possess 

But  what's  as  transient  as  the  wind  ? 
Then  let  us  look  for  endless  bliss, 

Which,  if  we  seek,  wc  hope  to  find. 
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Lx\DS  OF  CHALK. 


If  your  inciin'd  good  sense  to  find 

Employ  the  lads  of  chalk  ; 
When  understood  'twould  do  you  good 

Should  you  but  hear  them  talk. 

Let  them  get  full,  with  tipsy  scull 

They'll  drive  on  such  a  crack  ; 
If  you  were  near  'twould  stun  your  ear, — 

The  fault  they  find  with  Jack. 

They  cry,  his  rhyiTie  is  not  sublime ;. 

Jack  says  he'll  to  them  send  it, — 
Their  wit  profound,  when  th'  glass  goes  round, 

Perhaps  may  try  to  mend  it. 


EPITAPH  ON  JAMES  THOMPSON. 


Here  Jemmy  lies,  Almighty  bless  him, 

For,  since  he's  dead,  some  sore  will  miss  him 

He  was  the  females  trusty  friend, 

On  him  their  hopes  did  much  depend. 

Young  ladies  all,  who  this  espy, 

Will  shed  a  tear  or  heave  a  sigh. 
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ON   THE  END  OF  SUAD.IER. 


The  sun,  alas  !  no  more  displays 

His  blooming  verdure's  sweet  delight, 

Weak  o'er  the  earth  descends  his  rays, 
Quite  feeble  to  the  touch  or  sight. 

To  fields  which  bore  a  lively  hue 

In  every  eye,  so  very  late, 
Our  sight,  for  a  while,  must  bid  adieu, — 

O  man !  this  marks  thy  awful  fate. 

We  now  no  longer  feel  the  breeze 

Which  mild  and  gentle  heats  maintain 

Nor  smell  the  blossoms  of  the  trees, 
That  strike  and  animates  the  brain. 

No  more  we  hear  sweet  warblers  sing. 
All's  silent  as  the  lonely  dead, 

Nor  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  Spring, — 
Together — all  alike  aie  fled. 

Tlie  sun  that  life  and  health  diffuse. 
And  elevates  the  human  soul, 

His  southward  course  he  now  pursues, 
To  warm  the  deadly  freezing  pole. 

The  sky's  with  gloomy  clouds  o'crcast. 
All  seems  confusion  in  the  air ; 

But  hear  the  hollow  sounding  blast, 
It  bids  us  for  a  storm  prepare. 
q3 
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How  sad's  the  scene  that  must  ensue, 
When  dismal  darkness  takes  command  ? 

A  rugged  wildness  mortals  view,   - 
That  spreads  around  the  naked  land. 

Our  sense  of  feeling  calls  the  mind 
To  guard  against  the  cold  severe, 

And  turns  aside  the  chilly  wind,  ^ 

That  hovers  round  through  winter  drear. 

Alas !  now  summer's  grandeur's  o'er, 
It  must  to  winter's  power  resign ; 

To  thousands  'twill  return  no  more, — 
That  fate,  my  reader,  may  be  thine. 


EPITAPH  ON  JOSEPH  SIMPSON. 


Here  lies  poor  Joseph,  let  him  rest, 
While  living  he  was  sore'  distress'd ; 
Though  cold  and  hunger  made  him  smart. 
He  still  possess'd  a  cheerful  heart. 
At  the  last  trump,  when  all  must  rise, 
May  Simson's  soul  ascend  the  skies. 
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ON  SOCIETY. 


Inspect  our  nature,  you  will  quickly  find, 

A  social  creatui'c  man  was  first  design'd ; 

When  first  we're  born  how  helpless  we  appear. 

Which  shows  dependance  on  each  other  clear. 

Since  (jod  hath  man  for  man's  assistance  made, 

Let  all,  with  prudence,  lend  his  neighbour  aid ; 

With  words  we're  bless'd,  our  knowledge  to  explain, 

Can  we  suppose  that  favor  lent  in  vajn  ? 

Or  who  will  say  that  man  alone  way  live 

Content  with  pleasure  that  himself  can  give? 

To  other  creature's  voice  in  use  appears, 

Their  various  sounds  effect  their  various  ears; 

Both  call  and  answer  seemingly  repeat, 

Wliich  seldom  cease  till  they  together  meet : 

This  seems  a  proof,  in  which  all  must  agree. 

That  man  and  beast  both  live  in  unity. 

Our  common  passions  social  friendship  seeks, 

Which  nothing  short  of  savage  temper  breaks. 

A  further  proof, — suppose  a  man  exil'd. 

Far  from  his  friends,  deep  sunk  in  deserts  wild : 

Without  the  voice,  or  sight  of  human  face, 

View  his  condition  in  that  dismal  place  : 

A  life  continued  in  existence  there. 

Would  be  a  scene  of  horror  and  despair;—- 

No  friendly  voice — encircled  round  with  foes, 

Denied  the  joy  which  every  savage  knows  , 
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Should  pain  or  sickness  on  his  body  seize, 
No  kind  physician's  near  to  give  him  ease : 
So  far  from  happy,  there  alone  to  stay, 
Would  pray  to  God  to  take  his  life  away. 
Since  choice  and  interest  for  our  friendship  call, 
Let  each  support  the  happiness  of  all : 
A  virtuous  mind  that  would  this  point  obtain, 
Assist  our  pleasure  while  they  soothe  our  pUm, 
Must  soon  delight  in,  must  from  virtue  rise, — 
The  joys  of  vice  a  good  man  will  despise. 
Observe  this  precept,  let  it  rule  your  mind — 
Promote  true  friendship  unto  all  mankind  ; 
Th'  Almighty's  goodness  strive  to  imitate, 
Whose  grace  alike  on  all  good  Christians  wart. 


TO  THE  UNINSTRUCTED. 


Minds  uninstructed  must  be  truly  vain, 
Scarce  one  you'll  find  but  of  some  cause  complain  ; 
Through  all  their  wants  one  man  will  scarce  be  found, 
Who  is  in  need  of  sense  and  reason  sound. 
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Sliould  you  enquire,  all  such  would  quick  declare 
Their  knowledge  great— they  even  have  to  spare ! 
If  you  dispute  they'll  seem  in  such  disgrace, 
Will  raise  their  fist  to  strike  you  in  the  face. 

Our  pride  of  reason  elevates  our  blood, 
Swells  our  ambition  more  than  doing  good  ; 
Say  what  can  so  our  haughty  folly  rise  ? 
For  who,  at  once,  can  wicked  be  and  wise. 

Good  sense  with  evil  never  will  unite, 
Till  Truth  declare  that  Falsehood  must  be  right ; 
If  Virtue  enter,  Vice  must  not  come  nigh, — 
Where  Wisdom  rules,  all  Wickedness  must  fly- 
Self-knowledge  is  a  benefit,  you'll  find. 
Both  to  yourself  and  to  all  human  kind  ; 
It  makes  us  humble  while  on  earth  we  live, — . 
Weak  faults  in  others  pity  and  forgive- 

The  purer  reason  that  all  men  possess. 
The  more  they  feel  for  people  in  distress : 
Therefore,  my  friend,  instructions  ne'er  despise, 
You  must  confess  man  cannot  be  too  wisQ, 
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AN  &PITAPH   FOR  W.  B. 


Here  ^YiIliam  lies,  to  dust  return'd, 
Who  long  for  wife  and  children  mourn'd  ; 
Their  death  first  broke  his  peaceof  mind. 
No  more  on  earth  could  comfort  find. 
I  hope  he's  gain'd  that  wish'd  for  shore, 
Where  they  have  met  to  part  no  m.ore. 


THE  LAMENT. 


Alas  I've  lost  my  concubine, 

She's  left  her  gallant  now  alone  ; 

No  more  on  earth  can  comfort  find — 
'Tis  now  full  time  that  I  were  gone. 

She  kept  my  house  and  goods  secure, 
For  pie  she  had  so  much  regard, 

Drove  every  beggar  from  the  door, 
But  now  she'll  meet  her  just  reward. 
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The  paupers  round,  that  wish'd  her  well, 
Without  the  weed  they'd  inv/ard  mourn, 

For  they  expect  she's  gone  to  h — 1, 
Where  sinners  must  for  ever  burn. 

Go  where  she  will  I'll  not  despair, 
I've  not  behind  her  long  to  stay  ; 

If  she's  in  h — 1  I'll  soon  be  there, — 
When  satan  calls  I  must  obey. 

W' hy  should  I  fret  which  way  I  go  ? 

The  d 1  cannot  use  me  worse  ; 

I'm  hated  both  by  high  and  low — 

I  bear  the  starving  widow's  curse. 

My  reader,  lend  an  ear  to  this, 
•    If  heaven  place  it  in  thy  power, 
'Twill  guide  thee  to  eternal  bliss, — 
Turn  not  the  needy  from  thy  door. 

But  hush  !  I  hear  death's  summons  call, 

'Tis  satan  speaks,  I  now  must  die  ; 

I  bid  my  last  adieu  to  all, — 

On  serpent's  wings  to  R I  fly. 
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LINES  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  SENT  to  J.  B. 


How  could  j'ou,  B    .,  in  publix;  company, 

Report  a  falsehood  just  to  injure  me  ? 

What  have  I  done  that  you  should  take  delight, 

In  hind'ring  me  to  publish  what  I  write  ? 

V^ords  to  this  purpose  your  false  tongue  declar'd — 

My  ode  on  Spring  was  not  by  me  prepar'd. 

Your  lies,  I  trust,  will  not  my  works  disgrace, 

\V  hy  should  I  suffer  by  a  liar  base  ? 

To  save  your  credit,  tell  the  author's  name. 

Or  bow  to  scandal,  infamy,  and  shame  : 

Nor  is  that  all,  if  what  you've  said's  untrue, 

The  law  may  give  you  still  nacre  cause  to  rue ; 

My  damage  great  must  satisfaction  have, 

For  who  would  bear  the  slander  of  a  knave. 


ON  THE  VANITY  OF  MAN. 


Of  all  our  thoughts,  this  must  be  truly  vain- 
For  men  in  years  to  wish  for  youth  again : 
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Such  wills  as  these  but  small  reflection  prove — 
Must  rise  from  doubts  of  happiness  above. 
Their  wishes  granted,  time  would  prove  them  wrong, 
Mankind  on  earth  would  soon  be  far  too  throng  : 
In  this  vast  globe,  though  every  sea  were  land, 
If  none  should  die  there'd  not  be  room  to  stand. 
But,  long  before  this  scene  we  could  behold, 
To  death  we'd  starve  with  hunger  and  with  cold. 
Since  reason  calls  us  from  such  thoughts  away, 
Let  all,  with  prudence,  reason's  voice  obey  ; 
To  those  who  seem  with  age  dissatisfied, 
The  use  of  wisdom  surely  is  deny'd. 
It  must  be  own'd  that  man  is  imperfect,— 
'Tis  still  more  certain  God  must  be  correct ; 
In  all  his  works  you'll  not  an  error  see, — . 
The  works  of  man  are  nought  but  vanity. 


ON  A  BIRD. 


When  I  thy  tender  feelings  view, 
Towards  thy  helpless  kind, 

1  need  no  other  thoughts  pursue, 
In  thee  this  truth  to  find  : — 
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It  must  be  He  who  form'd  the  earth, 
That  bless'd  thee  with  such  grace} 

lie  gave  that  instinct  at  the  birth 
Of  all  the  plumy  race. 

Though  but  endow'd  with  feeble  sense, 
Nor  toils  nor  dangers  shun, —   . 

Would  rather  die  in  their  defence — 
Would  every  hazard  run. 

Tliou  clouds  the  pride  of  human  kind. 
Who  knowledge  might  enjoy  ; 

Although  possess'd  of  sense  refin'd. 
Their  infants  will  destroy. 

But,  hush !  let  me  not  this  repeat, 

'Tis  troublesome  to  name, 
There  cannot  be  a  crime  so  great— 

Oh  !  shame,  vile  woman,  shame. 
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LINES 


on  the  death  of  mr.  charles  sakdersox,  the 
author's  nephew. 


'Tis  my  belief,  a  just  and  steady  sense 
Of  that  great  power — Almighty  Providence, 
May  be  consider'd  as  a  guide  to  find 
The  solid  base  of  all  religion  kind. 
Though  incidents  are  different  ways  constru'd 
This  medium  still  in  earnest  should  be  view'd, — 
Should  close  connect  whate'er  our  thoughts  pursue. 
Be  the  chief  guide  in  every  thing  we  do. 
Observe  this  rule,  it  soon  our  thoughts  will  bring 
To  see  th'  Almighty  shine  in  every  thing; 
We'll  then  adore  the  Architect  so  grand, 
In  heaven  above,  beneath  in  sea  and  land. 
Adversity's  a  season  forms  this  mind, 
Then  praise  its  Author,  say  not  he's  unkind; 
It  wakes  our  thoughts  from  every  earthly  care, 
And  bids  us  for  that  dreadful  day  prepare  : 
When  the  last  trump,  by  heaven's  high  command, 
Compels  us  all  around  his  throne  to  stand ; 
Mankind  in  real  and  unfeign'd  distress, 
Will  sometimes  taste  of  sweetest  happiness. 
We're  then  most  apt  to  entertain  a  thought, 
That  giddy  mirth  and  wantonness  ne'er  sought ; 
For  then  we  look  for  comfort  from  above. 
With  heart  and  mind  Christ  Jesus  fear  and  love. 
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Then  we're  uneasy,  as  if  kept  from  home, 

Our  thoughts  are  fixed  on  a  life  to  come  ; 

V»hen  awful  death  we  contemplate  upgn, 

It  proves  all  vain,  it  shows  how  soon  we're  gone. 

Unto  that  land  where  darkness  rules  the  day, 

For  death's  dread  summons  mortals  must  obey. 

How  swift  is  time,  how  soon  our  days  are  fled 

When  all  here  present's  number'd  with  the  dead  ? 

Then  we  shall  be  as  if  we  ne'er  had  been, 

No  more  remember 'd  nor  no  more  be  seen. 

The  si^n,  indeed,  will  rise  as  heretofore — 

To  us,  alas  !  'twill  ri'se  to  set  no  more  ; 

1  he  tide,  likewise,  will  also  ebb  and  flow. 

The  earth  for  man  will  vegetate  and  grow ; 

Tlie  world's  affkirs  will  be  as  they  have  beeri. 

But  we  shall  sleep  far  distant  from  the  scene. 

ISince  death  relieves  us  from  all  care  and  strife. 

If  gives  us  contempt  for  the  present  life; 

\Vho  can  esteem  a  life  of  toil  and  pain, 

If  death  but  take  us  to  that  land — Canaan? 

Where  we  expect  uninterrupted  peace, 

And  where  we  hope  that  pleasures  never  cease  ; 

Such  happiness  this  life  must  never  know, 

Then  let  us  haste  and  be  prepar'd  to  go. 

Since  frightful  death  must  lead  us  through  his  gate, 

Let  all,  with  patience,  meet  their  awful  fate ; 

The  late  event  shows  death  a  terror  great — 

Who  knows  how  soon  we  have  his  fate  to  meet  ? 
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It  clearly  proves  that  youth,  and  health,  and  strength, 
Their  whole  dependance  not  a  moment's  length -j- 
The  sudden  death  of  our  lamented  friend 
Declares  that  all  on  heaven  must  depend. 
Which  one  amongst  us  was  more  like  to  live  ? 
Then  fear  his  name  who  takes  away  and  gives  ; 
He  might  have  rais'd  a  numerous  progeny — 
What  God  forbids,  alas  !  it  must  not  be. 
Since  Providence  has  laid  our  friend  to  rest, 
No  one  need  doubt  it  must  be  for  the  best ; 
To  blast  the  tree  though  in  the  height  of  bloom — 
With  warning  short,  in  youth  he  met  his  doom. 
All  must  obey  when  God  is  pleas'd  to  call, 
Then  be  prepar'd  for  th'  worst  that  may  befall ; 
Upon  our  nature  pleasure  bears  so  strong, 
'Tis  hard  to  shun  it,  though  we  own  it  wrong. 
I  have  much  doubt  that  after  all  I've  said, 
This  powerful  lesson  small  impression  made ; 
But  take  adtice,  I  wish  you  as  a  friend. 
And  think  in  earnest  on  your  latter  end. 
Since  all  we  see  declares  a  Power  divine, 
We've  no  just  cause  to  murmur  or  repine  ; 
For  all  that  happens  must  be  for  the  best, 
While  some  have  pleasure  some  must  be  distrest : 
All  must  be  right,  if  rightly  understood, 
Or  if  an  evil  tend  to  future  good ; 
When  we're  chastised  by  that  Power  above, 
It  makes  us  certain  we  possess  his  love. 
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Though  some  at  present  bear  a  troubled  mind, 
Their  not  forsaken,  still  the  Lord  is  kind  ; 
Although  depriv'd  of  what  they  once  enjoy'd. 
And  cast  full  low,  not  utterly  destroy'd. 
For  God  Almighty's  power  is  all  in  all, 
'Tis  by  his  will  the  smallest  sparrows  fall ; 
Sure  if  a  sparrow's  worthy  of  his  care, 
We,  his  own  image,  never  need  despair. 
By  true  repentance,  though  we  live  or  die, 
Our  souls  shall  live  unto  the  Lord  on  high ; 
And  even  in  this  visitation  made, 
You'll  still  continue  to  implore  his  aid. 
To  pray  in  earnest,  is  to  gain  his  love. 
True  consolation  must  be  from  above  ; 
"With  pious  Job  let  all  be  proud  to  say — 
Th'  Almighty  gave,  th'  Almighty  took  away. 
Earthly  enjoyments  must  be  very  small, 
If  unprepar'd  when  death  upon  us  call ; 
Though  wealth's  esteem'd  by  nearly  all  mankind. 
In  sore  a£Biction  it  can't  soothe  the  mind. 
Quite  insufficient  sorrow's  weight  to  bear, 
When  death  deprives  us  of  our  kindred  dear ; 
To  trust  in  wealth  from  sin  to  set  us  free — 
We  must  be  doom'd  to  endless  misery. 
Reflect  awhile  on  what  Christ  Jesus  said, 
Viho,  in  St.  Mark,  this  observation  made — 
•  Suppose  a  man  should  all  this  world  gain, 
What  profit  if  his  soul  in  hell  remain  ?' 
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Not  all  the  wealth  that  ever  grac'd  our  shore, 

Given  in  exchange,  would  half  his  soul  restore ;  '" 

Strive,  then,  my  brethren,  above  all  things,  strive, 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  to  save  your  souls  alive. 

I  will  another  observation  make. 

Just  for  the  healchy  vigorous  youngster's  sake; — 

You'll  recollect  that  we,  the  other  day. 

Our  brother  lonely  in  his  grave  did  lay; 

Death  may  to  you  a  little  warning  give, 

Not  one  here  present  was  more  like  to  live. 

Then  learn  a  lesson  from  your  brother's  fate. 

Prepare  for  death  before  it  be  too  late. 

Although  to-day  full  health  and  strength  you  have. 

To-morrow  some  may  dig  your  silent  grave : 

If  you  believe  in  Him  that  governs  all, 

Then  be  prepar'd,  who  knows  how  soon  he'll  call  ? 

He  rules  this  world  as  he  rules  above, 

Our  whole  dependance  rests  upon  his  love. 

Oh !  haste,  make  ready  be  prepar'd  to  go, 

His  very  frown  may  sink  your  souls  full  low  : 

If  everlasting  death  you  wish  to  shun, 

Put  your  whole  trust  in  God's  beloved  Son  ; 

Take  care  to  practise  always  what  is  right. 

Think  not  one  moment  you  are  out  of  sight. 

Pray  to  your  Maker  for  his  favors  given, 

Implore  his  aid  to  guide  your  steps  to  heaven  : 

I  rather  doubt  there  may  be  people  here, 

Though  grey  with  age,  think  not  that  death's  so  near ; 
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PufF'd  up  with  wealth  they  shun  much  toil  and  strife, 
And  vainly  hope  for  long  and  happy  life. 
Let  me  remind  them  of  the  late  event, 
Our  brother's  fate,  in  hopes  they  may  repent: 
How  soon  we're  gone,  if  God  Almighty  please, 
All  here  may  perish  by  the  same  disease. 
A  temporal  life  there's  no  dependance  on, 
To-day  we're  here — to-morrow  we  are  gone  : 
Let  none  the  lowly  or  the  poor  despise. 
One  place  contains  the  simple  and  the  wise; 
The  small  distinction,  though  it  high  appears. 
Its  greatest  length  is  but  a  few  short  years, — 
"When  weak  and  wise,  when  rich  and  poor,  will  sleep, 
Without  distinction,  in  one  blended  heap. 
Thus  ends  our  vain  and  unsubstantial  views, 
There's  "  nothing  left  but  matter  for  the  muse  ;** 
Then  what's  the  value  of  all  earthly  things  ? 
How  vain's  the  pride  of  Princes  and  of  Kings? 
Our  riches  can  no  lasting  comfort  give. 
Enough  if  they  support  us  while  we  live. 
Or  what's  this  life,  that  some  so  much  esteem, 
Each  day,  when  past,  is  only  like  a  dream  ? 
Our  death  is  certain— all  must  life  resign, — 
•Since  none  can  shun  it,  why  should  we  repine  ? 
With  sacred  writings  one  might  volumes  fill, 
Of  mild  submissions  to  our  Maker's  will ; 
There's  pious  Job,  none  did  more  trouble  bear, 
With  sore  affliction  sufFer'd  most  severe; 
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God  pleas'd  to  raise  liim  to  a  high  degree,  ^ 

In  all  the  east  not  one  so  rich  as  he, 
For  he  had  thousands  under  his  command, 
Was  much  esteemed  in  his  native  land — 
And  bless'd  with  children,  virtuous  and  kind, 
A  man  more  happy  it  was  hard  to  find. 
But  mark  !  how  soon  he  was  of  all  bereft. 
In  one  short  hour  poor  Job  had  nothing  left; 
Nor  child  was  spar'd,  nor  friend,  to  give  relief, 
While  pious  Job  was  sinking  under  grief. 
Those  men,  suppos'd  his  real  friends  before, 
Strove  to  augment  his  misery  the  more  : 
Although  such  friends  his  sorrow  much  increas'd, 
Job  sinned  not,  nor  murmur  d  in  tho.  least. 
The  man  whose  conduct  always  had  been  good, 
Adversity  with  fortitude  withstood  ; 
To  prove  his  patience,  what  he  said  I'll  name— 
Into  this  world  all  mankind  naked  came  : 
He  also  further  to  his  friends  did- say- 
Almighty  gave,  Almighty  takes  away  : 
He  bless'd  that  name  whom  persons  ever  bless'd. 
May  Christ  relieve  all  those  that  are  distress'd  ; 
Behold  a  striking  instance  here  wc  sec. 
Of  mild  submission  to  adversity. 
A  confidence  on  which  mankind  may  rest, 
God's  holy  will  must  still  be  for  the  best ; 
To  those  who  love  him,  and  obedience  pay. 
To  those  who  fear  him,  and  in  earnest  pray ; 
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Let  all,  like  Job,  with  patience,  cool,  resign; 
And  bow  submissive  to  that  Power  divine; 
Put  our  whole  trust  in  him  who  rules  on  high, 
And  to  his  will  in  readiness  comply. 
Pursue  this  passage  througli  Christ  Jesus'  sake,   . 
We'll  then  rest  happy  till  that  day  we  wake ; 
But  if  we're  hopeless  of  that  blessed  morn, 
'Twere  better  far  that  we  had  ne'er  been  born. 
Before  I'm  done,  I've  something  more  to  say 
On  him  so  lately  swept  from  us  away  ; 
Say  what  a  real  comfort  it  must  be, 
To  his  distress'd  and  mourning  family, 
To  find  that  when  their  son's  forever  gone, 
So  many  did  his  early  death  bemoan  : 
A  certain  proof  a  virtuous  life  he  led. 
And  long  will  be  lamented,  now  he's  dead. 
He,  cool  and  steady,  did  to  church  repair. 
Respected  much  in  his  behaviour  there; 
For  he  was  conscious  soul  and  body  then 
Was  more  in  presence  of  his  God  than  men: 
At  church  but  seldom  outward  objects  view'd, 
Irapress'd  with  goodness  inward  thoughts  pursu'd. 
In  life  domestic,  amiable,  and  pure, 
Each  word  he  spoke  did  peace  and  love  procure : 
He  was  with  many  tender  virtues  blest^ 
Was  free  to  list  to  those  that  were  distrest, 
Was  still  more  ready  for  to  grant  relief. 
Was  often  seen  to  melt  in  tears  of  grief. 
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When  God  was  pleas'd  our  brother's  days  to  end,  ^ 

The  poor  for  ever  lost  a  worthy  friend, 

Whose  bosom  lodg'd  a  kind  and  tender  heart — 

To  those  in  want  could  all  he  had  impart. 

Though  great  their  loss,  to  hear  it  gives  rae  pain, 

His  parents  still  a  greater  loss  sustain ; 

So  unexpected  thus  to  lose  a  son 

Who  liv'd  in  virtue — everj'  vice  did  shun  ; 

They  little  thought  to  see  that  fatal  day, 

Which  swept  their  son  and  happiness  away. 

How  fond's  our  hope  to  save  a  child  we  love. 

But  all's  in  vain  if  heaven  disapprove. 

You  see  by  this  we've  little  comfort  here, 

Then  strive  to  gain  it  in  another  sphere ; 

Our  death  is  certain  when  our  life  s  begun, 

All  to  one  place  we,  like  the  rivers  run. 

Some  people  wander  to  a  great  extent. 

But  those  must  suffer  if  their  time's  mispent. 

I'm  nearly  done,  you'll  listen  unto  this, 

My  last  request,  and  take  it  not  amiss, — 

Be  not  dismay'd  at  what  may  here  befall. 

Prepare  for  death,  who  knows  how  soon  he'll  call  ? 

With  pious  Job  these  words  devoutly  say — 

"  Th'  Almighty  gave,  th'  Almighty  took  away, 

God's  name  be  blest." — I've  now  no  more  to  say. 
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MIDNIGHT'S  REFLECTION. 


Now  when  a  deadly  silence  reign?, 

And  darkness  joins  to  swell  the  gloom, 

While  blood  runs  chill  within  my  veins. 
Let  me  my  midnight  thoughts  resume. 

Say,  what  is  man  ?  a  piece  of  earth, 
That  must  agiin  to  earth  return  ; 

How  weak,  how  whining,  at  our  birth  ? 
Through  life,  till  death,  we  fret  and  mourn. 

Our  substance  like  to  shadows  seem, 

A  daily  change  we  undergo, 
Our  time  that's  past  is  but  a  dream, 

All  must  be  vanity  below. 

Wlien  life  is  fled  this  change  is  o'er. 
From  every  earthly  trouble  free  ; 

For  when  we  hope  to  fret  no  more — 
Oh,  Lord  !  this  must  depend  ©n  thee. 

Thou  know'st  the  weakness  of  mankind, 
What  snares  surround  us  while  we  live  ; 

Let  mortals  in  thee  comfort  find, 

'Tis  goodness  prompts  thee  to  forgive. 

To  see  thy  image  suffer  so, 

I  know  it  cannot  be  thy  will. 
Although  'tis  heaven's  holy  law, 

Eternal  justice  to  fulfill. 
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Thy  daily  kindness  shows  thee  good, 
Thy  love  to  man  must  be  sincere, 

To  save  poor  sinners  with  thy  blood 
Thou  held  thy  bosom  to  the  spear. 

My  heart,  Oh  !  how  I  find  it  beat, 
While  I  thy  countless  favours  view ; 

A  mother's  tenderness,  though  great, 
Before  them  vanish  like  the  dew. 

Could  I  but  utter  what  I  feel. 
Experience  bids  me  own  it  vain, 

'Tis  what  no  language  can  reveal. 
It  ever  must  with  me  remain. 

Before  I  close,  one  thing  I  crave, 
In  silence,  Lord,  I  speak  to  thee, 

Could  these,  my  thoughts,  vile  sinners  save, 
Oh,  then,  how  happy  would  I  be. 

But  when  I  see  those  men  neglect 

The  word  that's  form'd  by  hands  divine, 

Can  I,  in  reason,  then  expect, 
That  such  will  listen  unto  mine. 
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EPITAPH  FOR  JOSEPH  IRVING, 

ONE  OF  THE  author's  WORKMEN. 


Tliis  Stone  marks  out  an  hero's  bed, 

'Twas  friends  and  neighbours  brought  him  hither ; 
His  hands  drew  mountains  o'er  his  head, 

Sometimes  a  thousand  tons  together. 

Brave  Irving  ran  a  rugged  race, 

While  through  this  weary  hfe  he  steer'd ; 

Though  death  oft  star'd  him  in  the  face, 
He  earthly  dangers  never  fear'd. 

At  last  it  struck  him  with  a  dart, 

He  fell,  again  no  more  to  rise ; 
Although  it  bled  his  fearless  heart, 

His  soul  shall  live  and  mount  the  skies. 


JOHN  BULL'S  DISCOURSE. 


When  neighbours  meet  they're  sure  to  chat, 
Tom  talks  of  this,  and  Tim  of  that : 
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Amongst  the  rest  there's  Johnny  Bull, 
Who  often  tells  us  times  are  dull. 
To  those  v/ho  ask  his  reason  why, 
He'll  say  land  rent  is  far  too  high; 
Again  he'll  cry,  you  surely  know 
That  farmer's  stock  sells  far  too  low  : 
Take  horse  or  cow  to  Carlisle  fair, 
They'll  scarcely  ask  why  you  came  there ; 
And  as  for  corn,  mind  what  I  say, 
The  way  'tis  sold  no  rent  can  pay. 
Poor-rates  to  raise  we  always  must, 
For  an  hung'ry  belly's  bad  to  trust. 
And  should,  in  earnest,  hunger  call, 
'Jy^iJl  face  a  dagger  or  a  ball. 
Again,  there's  Tories,  for  their  tax, 
Would  tear  our  tatters  from  our  backs  ; 
They've  got  so  many  folks  about  them. 
That  cannot  feed  so  fast  without  them  : 
Which  makes  King  George,  against  his  will, 
Consent  to  sanction  many  a  Bill ; 
Through  borough-mongers  all  get  pass'd; — 
WVll  be  a  race  of  paupers  fast. 
To  blow  their  bellys  out  with  wine, 
They'll  starve  a  multitude  of  swine  ; 
The  d — 1  may  care,  they  serve  us  right. 
If  they  should  swallow  every  bite  ; — 
We  had  it  once  within  our  power 
Both  gold  and  silver  to  procure, 
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Had  we  not  plung'd  into  that  fray 
Which  swept  our  treasure  all  away. 
We  must  in  poverty  remain, 
Till  fortune  raise  us  out  again. 


A  LETTER  from  a  SON  to  his  FATHER. 

I've  often  heard  your  quarries  get  dispraise, 
Which  I  believ'd,  while  in  my  youthful  days; 
Those  people  told  me  it  was  but  disgrace, 
For  one  like  me  to  work  at  such  a  place. 

Let  pleasure  plead,  youth's  ready  to  obey, 
Their  slender  thoughts  the  knave  soon  leads  astray ; 
Thank  God  Fve  lately  caught  a  dawn  of  light, 
You"ll  me  excuse — it  causes  me  to  write. 

You've  often  told  me  what  I  now  find  true, 
How  could  I  doubt  advice  that  came  from  you? 
A  long  experience — could  you  be  deceiv'd  ? 
A  parent  too,— why  were  you  disbeliev'd  ? 
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Yet,  after  all,  I'm  happy  to  relate, 
Though  I've  been  slow,  I  am  not,  as  yet,  too  late  ; 
I'll  mind  my  work,  if  health  and  strength  allow, 
And  bid  to  all  vain  idleness  adieu. 


EPITAPH  FOR  THOMAS    SIM. 


Before  Tom  through  this  world  pass'd, 

He'd  many  a  weary  day ; 
Old  ■-  got  quit  of  him  at  last, 

He's  long  been  in  the  way. 

His  d  —r,  too,  she  lov'd  him  well, — 

Still  better  since  he's  dead, 
For  now  they  will  their  bellies  swell 

With  tea  and  greasy  bread. 

They  ne'er  cotild  feast,  or  very  rare. 
But  Tom  would  have  a  snack ; 

At  last  he  went,  the  de'il  knows  where — 
They  hope  he'll  ne'er  come  back, 
s   3 
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ON  THE  author's  QUARRY, 


Cast  round  your  eyes,  into  this  quarry  look. 
And  view  this  awful,  blood-like,  brawling  brook; 
Behold  these  huge  projecting  dismal  sheds. 
See  ponderous  clods  come  thund'ring  o'er  ourheads. 
I've  here,  with  others,  labour'd  many  years, 
We  seem  at  peace  with  all  these  dreadful  fears  ; 
Though,  by  our  sides,  too  many  lost  their  lives, 
The  sole  support  of  families  and  wives. 
We'll  take  no  harm  while  heaven  stands  our  friend. 
In  God,  alone,  our  safety  must  depend, 
Tis  he  can  guard  us  free  from  ev'ry  snare. 
While  goodness  rules  no  mortal  need  despair. 
For  me  I'm  happy  at  this  place  to  stay, 
And  would  be  wretched  were  I  forc'd  away. 
We've  oft  escaped  dangers  very  great. 
Some  deadly  weights  has  fallen  at  our  feet; 
That's  made  us  blush,  sometimes  'thas.caus'd  a  sigh, 
Soon  all  is  hush'd,  again  to  work  we  fly. 
By  this  you  see  we'er  not  cast  down  with  fear, 
While  health  allows  our  labours  persevere; 
To  know  the  cause,  'tis  this — we  strive  to  gain 
A  small  supplv,  our  families  to  maintain. 
Lord  lend  us  health,  thy  blessing  let  us  have, 
Till  life  is  clos'd,  no  more  on  earth  we  crave ; 
On  that  great  day,  at  the  last  trumpet's  sound, 
May  slaves  like  us  at  Christ's  right  hand  be  found. 
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AN  EPITAPH  FOPv  THE  AUTHOR. 


Here  lies  poor  Jack,  upon  his  back, 
And  must  till  he's  remov'd, 

He  took  much  pains  for  little  gains,— ^ 
'Twas  heaven  disapprov'd. 

He  past  this  life  with  toil  and  strife, 
Sometimes  through  need  distress'd, 

Now  since  he's  dead  each  sorrow's  fled, 
I  hope  his  soul's  at  rest. 


ON  AFFECTATION. 


Observe  the  learned,  you  will  quickly  find 
It  both  affects  the  body  and  the  mind ; 
Each  word  they  speak's  so  steady  and  so  grave. 
As  if  each  sentence  could  condemn  or  save. 

Th'affected  pious  upwards  cast  their  eye, 
With  earnest  hope  Almighty  God  to  spy; 
In  that  strange  posture  some  so  long  remain, 
That  they've  been  turned  giddy  in  the  brain  ; 
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At  lengh  ascends  a  dreadful  hollow  groan, 
Enough  to  raise  old  Satan  from  his  throne. 
Next  see  them  rock  all  round,  from  side  to  side, 
Toss'd  like  a  vessel  by  the  wind  and  tide. 

Their  canting  tone,  or  sing-song-voice  how  mild, 
It  seems  most  fit  to  lull  to  sleep  a  child ; 
Such  forms,  such  groans,  I  count  them  only  vain, 
A  true  instructor  cannot  speak  too  plain. 


ON  DOING  GOOD. 


What  greater  pleasure  to  the  soul  imparts 
Than  what  ascends  up  from  all  tender  hearts  ; 
By  doing  good,  the  inward  joys  we  feel 
Is  past  the  pen  of  poets  to  reveal. 

The  peace  of  mind  benevolence  bestows, 
Must  imitate  that  which  from  heaven  flows  ; 
May  the  humane  be  all  with  plenty  bless'd, 
For  those  are  they  must  help  the  poor  distress'd. 
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Their  friendly  feeling  further  still's  incliii'd 
To  heal  the  wounds  of  an  afflicted  mind ; 
The  well-dispos'd  a  sland'rous  tongue  despise, 
From  all  such  vice  the  generous  person  flies. 

To  wound  the  heart  the  good  with  care  refrain, 
To  see  it  wounded  ever  gives  him  pain ; 
With  willing  mind  his  healing  balm  applies, 
But,  if  in  vain,  his  breast  will  heave  with  sighs. 

Such  virtuous  feelings,  friend,  if  you  possess. 
Please  keep  your  hold,  'twill  lead  to  endless  bliss : 
If  by  temptation  you've  been  led  astray, 
Return  again  unto  fair  virtue's  way. 


TO, THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  TWO  FOLLOW- 
ING LINES,  WHICH  WERE  SENT  FROM 
A  BROTHER  POET. 

In  ancient  times  Homer  a  Poet  was. 
But  now  Jack  Sanderson  is  turn'd  an  ass. 


In  days  of  old  great  Homer  much  did  write. 
And,  as  I'm  told,  he  was  a  genius  bright ; 
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With  wit  serene  his  works  will  ever  shine, 
Unlike  those  mean,  those  blackguard  lines  of  thine. 
All  must  deny  that  man  can  be  an  ass, 
Unless  thou  spy  one  in  thy  looking  glass  : 
Yes,  there's  the  place,  if  such  a  place  there  be, 
A  jack-ass  face,  with  short  prick  lugs,  to  see. 
I  recommend,  could  thou  but  learn  behaviour. 
They  would  thee  send  awhile  to  Jack  the  shaver : 
He'll  shave  thee  clean,  there's  not  the  least  dispute, 
His  razor's  keen — t'will  cut  thy  simples  out. 
My  lecture's  done,  I've  only  this  to  say — 
I  write  for  fun,  and  wish  tooth-Tom  good  day. 


JOHN  DAWSON'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  HIS 

DISTRESS. 


But  few  feel  more  distress  than  me, 
'Tis  surely  time  that  I  were  gone ; 

I'm  full  of  days,  I  scarce  can  see, 
And  nothing  left  to  live  upon. 
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The  only  friend  that  I  had  left  ■* 

Forbad  my  stay — a  word  severe  ; 

I'm  now  of  all  my  friends  bereft, 
To  wander  on  I  know  not  where. 

I  tried  my  parish  for  relief, 

Relief  unto  me  was  denied  ; 
Their  harshness  swell'd  my  breast  with  grief, 

I  sigh  and  rue  that  I  applied. 

The  tale  I've  told  may  wound  the  heart 
Of  some,  perhaps,  who  hear  the  same; 

But  'tis  poor  I  who  feel  a  smart, 
Which  ill  befits  my  feeble  frame. 

I've  suffer 'd,  since  I  lost  my  friend. 
With  cold  and  hunger,  night  and  day; 

On  God,  alone,  I  now  depend, 
To  take  my  weary  life  away. 

I  hope  when  I'm  laid  in  the  dust, 

My  sorrows  will  for  ever  cease, 
Through  Jesus  Christ  I  hope  and  trust, 

My  soul  will  rest  in  endless  peace. 
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LINES  TO  MR.  STEEL,  OF  LING. 


To  you,  dear  Sir,  these  lines  I  send, 
Which  lime-kiln  John  this  morning  penn'd  ; 
The  reason  why  he  sends  you  these, 
He  asks  a  favour,  if  you  please  : — 
Since  your'e  with  wit  and  learning  bless'd. 
To  write  your  name  amongst  the  rest ; 
'Tis  for  a  volume  which  you'll  find, 
Both  good  and  useful  to  mankind. 


ON  NATURE'S  CAUSE. 


Some  view,  with  wonder,  nature  and  its  laws,— 
I'll  shift  that  wonder,  place  it  on  the  cause : 
But  I  find  it  vain  that  cause  to  comprehend, 
I  mean  that  Power  on  which  all  must  depend. 
What  enciless  lustre  ever  round  us  shine — 
By  whose  sfFect?  O  Lord  !  it  must  be  thine. 
Should  we  look  down,  and  view  a  grain  of  sand 
But  with  a  glass,  'twill  show  thy  wisdom  grand  : 
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Turn  right  or  left,  thy  boundless  might's  the  same, 
What  strikes  the  eye  Omnipotence  proclaim. 
It  must  be  weakness,  in  a  high  degree, 
For  man,  vain  man  !  to  meditate  on  thee  : 
Observe  an  insect,  least  that  j'ou  can  find, 
Can  such  begin  to  think  about  mankind? 
Or  can  an  image,  from  the  carver's  hand, 
Its  maker's  words  or  writings  understand  ? 
They  may,  perchance ;  you'll  own  their  chance  is 

small, 
But  man  on  God  can  have  no  chance  at  all. 
To  know  our  Maker  we  must  coolly  wait — 
We'll  gain  more  knowledge  in  a  future  state  : 
Till  then  let  virtue  wholly  be  your  guide, 
That  you  may  for  that  future  day  provide. 


ON  VIRTUE. 


On  virtue  let  me  try  to  write, 
'Tis  what  I  ought  to  recomniend. 

For  in  it  all  should  take  delight, 
'Twill  answer  best  they  may  depend. 
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You'll  act  with  prudence,  speak  the  tmth, 
Keep  free  from  stains  your  hand  and  heart ; 

But  practise  virtue  in  jour  youth 

In  age  you'll  not  from  it  depart. 

Though  fortune  to  you  seems  unkind, 
Still  to  sound  reason  lend  an  ear, 

You'll  feel  an  inward  peace  of  mind. 
If  you  but  keep  your  conscience  clear. 

A  comfort  vice  must  never  know, 

For  gold  to  purchase't  'twould  be  vain  ; 

Though  wealth,  unbounded,  round  him  flovf, 
Through  life  he  wretched  must  remain. 

Gains,  got  by  falsehood,  to  enjoy, 

Next  to  impossible  must  be ; 
Such  crimes  I  know  will  peace  destrcy— 

'Tis  goodness  finds  felicity. 

Nor  will  his  bed  afford  him  rest, 
His  evil  deeds  must  sting  his  heart ; 

With  dreams  and  tisions — soul  oppress'd— 
IMethinks  I  see  his  visage  start. 

The  man  that's  just,  although  he's  poor, 
Can,  during  night,  in  quiet  rest, — 

His  virtuous  mind  does  peace  procure, 
He  feels  no  weight  upon  his  breast. 

On  this  I've  writ  you'll  notice  take, 
'Tis  what  your  Maker's  will  demands; 

For  fraud  must  cause  your  heart  to  ache— 
From  all  that's  evil  wash  your  hands. 
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THE  LAMENTATION  of  an  OLD  SEUVA]>fT 

ON  BEING  ORDERED  TO  LEAVE  HIS  PLACE,  AFTER 
A  SERVITUDE  OF  25  YEARS. 


Alas !  your  wills  I'm  bound  for  to  obey, 

My  bosom  fills,  in  vain  I  ask  to  stay ; 

Is  it  some  crime  that  I've  your  favor  lost  ? 

Or  length  of  time  that  sends  me  from  my  post  ? 

'Tis  not  the  first — I  know  that  cannot  be, — 

'Twill  be  the  last  with  all  as  well  as  me. 

But  I  shall  go,  though  ft  must  cost  me  tears, 

With  care,  you  know,  I've  serv'd  you  many  years.- 

When  I  am  gone  you'll  say  no  worse  of  me, 

For  being  one  that  serv'd  yt)u  faithfully  : 

Say  what  you  please,  no  slander  need  I  fear. 

It  gives  me  ease  to  find  ray  conscience  clear. 

On  all  that's  past,  I'm  in  duty  bound  to  tell — 

From  first  to  last  you  always  us'd  me  well. 

But  part  we  must,  a  parting  sad,  indeed, 

I  hope  and  trust  a  better  will  succeed. 

I  bid  farewell ;  oh  !  how  that  heaves  my  breast, 

No  tongue  can  tell  how  deeply  I'm  oppress'd. 


T  2 
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AN  EPITAPH  FOR  YOUNG  SANCHOi 


Young  Sanclio  lies  below  this  stone. 
He  slipp'd  his  breath  without  a  groan.; 
A  prettier  dog  was  never  whelped, 
His  death,  alas !  we  could  not  help  it. 
But  since  he's  dead,  to  mourn  we'll  cease> 
God  rest  his  spotted  back  in  peacev^ 


ON  WORLDLY  RICHES. 


Kind  fortune  never  was  my  lot, 

'T  has  wings  but  cannot  see, 
I  live  in  such  a  gloomy  cot. 

It  ne'er  alights  on  me. 

I've  friends  in  whom  it  takes  delightj 

For  hand  in  hand  they  go ; 
Since  nothing's  wrong,  this  must  be  right- 

The  poet  tells  us  so. 
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Will  riches  make  man  still  content  ?  ^ 

No,  Sir;  to  tell  you  true— 
They  sometimes  make  the  soul  repent 

That  e'er  it  riches  knew. 
Will  tliose  that  most  abound  in  wealth, 

In  taste,  most  comfort  find  ? 
No  ;  sometimes  riches  wounds  the  health, 

As  well  as  peace  of  mind. 
Does  wit  with  riches  always  stay  ? 

I  answer  you  again, — 
Wealth  sometimes  steals  our  wit  away, 

And  leaves  an  empty  brain. 
Is  sleep  unto  the  high  more  kind 

Than  to  the  lower  class  ? 
The  poor,  sometimes,  more  comfort  find. 

That  sleep  upon  the  grass. 
Since  riches  are  so  full  of  might, 
Long  life  pray  can  they  give  ? 
Ino,  Sir;  that  sure  would  not  be  right — 

The  rich  would  only  live. 
Will  riches,  preacher,  if  you  please. 

Buy  heaven  when  we  die  ? 
As  soon  as  camels,  with  great  ease, 

Walk  through  a  needle's  eye. 
Eor  what  does  man  much  wealth  possess  ?— 

Pray  tell  me  if  you  know, — 
,TQ.help  his  neighbour  in  distress, 
My  reason  tells  me  so. 
T    3 


^ 
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Eiches  may  be  a  friend  to  those 
Whose  skill  will  kindly  use  it ; 

But  'tis  one  of  the  greatest  foes 
To  all  who  do  abuse  it. 

Thank  God  I'm  not  with  gold  oppress'd. 

For,  in  my  humble  skill, 
The  poor  is  with  more  comfort  blesa'd, 

Though  much  against  their  will. 


ON  DISTRESS. 


When  dreadful  winter  took  its  flight 
Towards  the  deadly  freezing  pole. 

Oh !  how  it  swell'd  me  with  delight, 
It  cheer'd  my  very  heart  and  soul. 

Had  I  not  been  in  such  distress, 

With  tray'lling  through  that  hoary  scene,. 
I  own  my  pleasure  would  been  less, 

These  sweets  might  fled  away  unseen. 
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Thank  God  I  now  my  life  enjoy,  - 

Both  me,  my  wife,  and  family; 
I've,  for  the  present,  gain'd  employ. 

Sure  none's  more  happy  than  are  we. 

To  know  the  comfort  now  I  feel, 

With  hunger  pass'd  through  winter  drear> 
That  only  could  this  truth  reveal, 

'Twould  tell  a  tale  that's  most  severe. 

The  hardships  many  undergo, 

I  mean  amongst  the  wretched  poor, 

One  half  the  world  ne'er  must  know 
What  such,  through  hunger  oft  endure. 

You  may  believe  this  that  I  say- 
Before  I  suffer  so  again, 

May  heaven  take  my  life  away. 

And  free  me  from  such  wretched^  pain. 

I  speak  not  unto  those  distress'd, 
'Tis  not  my  wish  to  swell  their  grief, 

But  those  who  are  with  riches  bless'd. 
In  hopes  that  such  may  grant  relief* 

Sure  greater  kindness  cannot  be, 

If  man  his  fellow  man  regard. 
Than  for  to  set  the  needy  free, 

He'll  safe  in  heaven  meet  reward* 
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ACROSTIC. 


FATHER. 

€  ome  quickly  home,  mind  what  I  say, 

H  ome  you  should  seek  while  it  is  day  ; 

A  road  like  this  requires  light, 

B   ough  quarries  are  not  made  for  night. 

L  eave  then  your  play,  make  home  with  speed, 

E  ach  day,  you  see,  is  short,  indeed, 

S  o  take  your  book  each  night  and  read. 

SON* 

S  ince  you  have  told  me  not  to  playi 

A  boy,  like  me,  sure  should  obey ; 

N  or  is  it  wrong  what  you  relate— 

D  eath,  down  these  crags,  might  be  my  fate. 

E  ach  night  you  bid  me  mind  my  book, 

II  esolv'd  I  am  on  it  to  look ; 

S  ure  when  I've  well  got  learn'd  to  spell, 

O  ne  might  expect  I'll  soon  read  well — 

N  o  doubt  but  I  may  some  excel. 

B  efore  I  end,  one  thing  I  crave-^^ 
O  God  !  thy  blessing  let  me  have  ; 
O  bstruct  my  ways,  if  wrong  they  be^. 
K  eep  me. from  all  bad  company.. 
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LINES  FOR  A  BOOK. 


This  book,  you  see,  belongs  to  me, 
I  hope  you'll  not  abuse  it, 

Nor  give  me  leave  to  say  you  thieve- 
Your  welcome  to  peruse  itt 


ON  MAN. 


"When  the  delightful  month  of  May 

Made  fields  and  forests  fresh  and  green> 

One  morning  as  I  walk'd  astray, 

The  pleasant  banks  of  Chalk  between. 

I  'spy'd  a  maid,  whose  lively  pace 

Proclaim'd  her  young  and  free  from  care, 

Good  health  was  painted  in  her  face — 
In  yellow  ringlets  wav'd  her  hair. 

Young  stranger  whither  wander'st  thou  ? 

'Tvyas  thus  begun  that  beauty  bright,— 
Say,  is  it  wealth  thy  steps  pursue — 

Or  youthful  pleasures  thy  delight  ? 
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Or,  haply,  press'd  with  earthly  caiiSf 
Young  man,  if  so,  too  soon  begun  ; 

Pray  hear  an  artless  maid  declare — 

That  yoath  should  care  and  sorrow  shurr. 

The  sun  that  slides  o'er  yonder  fields, 

And  spreads  his  beams  both  far  and  wide> 

More  pleasure  to  the  peasant  yields 
Than  all  the  haughty  lordling's  pride. 

Each  day,  when  clos'd,  to  rest  repair, 
At  morn  again  our  joys  return  ; 

Such  happiness  must  sure  declare — 
Man's  made  to  sing  as  well  as  mourn. 

iSIankind,  while  in  their  youthful  days, 
Should  pleasure  help  to  pass  their  time^ 

Say,  where  can  be  their  great  dispraise  ? 
Sure  harmless  sport  is  not  a  crime. 

Let  reason,  in  our  nature,  view, 
Alternate  passions  take  their  turn  ; 

'Twill  surely  tell  us  this  is  true — 
Man's  made  to  sing  as  well  as  moura. 

I'll  overlook  the  prime  of  life, 

While  manhood's  full  of  active  might, 

l^or  praise  the  pleasure's  of  a  wife — 
For  then  supported  is  our  right. 

But  view  man  near  the  point  of  death, 
With  endless  cares  and  sorrows  worn. 

When  age  joins  want  to  close  our  breathy 
He  only  then  has  cause  to  monru. 
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Though  riches  ■on  some  men  await, 
They  do  not  always  make  them  blest ; 

Perhaps  it  was  decreed  by  fate — 

Some  tjhould  be  happy — some  distress'd. 

I  own  there's  crowds  in  every  land, 

Through  life  all  wretched  and  forlorn  ; 

But,  by  our  holy  laws  command, 

Man's  mad'C  to  sing  as  well  as  mourn. 

Through  life  we  suffer  painful  ills, 
Too  numerous  far  for  nre  to  nanlc, 

With  sadness  oft  our  bosom  fills, 

While  we  have  but  ourselves  to  blame. 

Man,  who  to  heaven  erects  his  face, 

One  might  suppose  all  vice  would  scorn, 

Too  often  counts  it  no  disgrace 

To  make  his  fellow-creature  mourn. 

Then  blame  not  heaven  for  our  woes, 
For  happiness  he  man  design "d^ 

To  guide  us  gave  his  holy  laws. 

But  read  the  scriptures,  this  you'll  find. 

Although  from  pleasures  we  depart, 
As  soon  as  they  again  return — 

They're  more  cndear'd  unto  the  heart, — 
This  shows  'tis  right  sometimes  to  mourn. 

A  real  happiness  on  earth 

To  mortal  man  was  never  meant, 

for  sorrow  joins  us  at  our  birth — 
Then  we  should  strive  to  be  content. 
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Through  all  this  labyrinth  of  fate, 
Until  we  to  the  earth  return, 

Tliough  sorrows  daily  on  us  wait — 
There's  time  to  sing  as  well  as  mourn. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  APOLOCt. 


I'm  not  a  poet  wits  will  call  sublime, 
I'm  proud  to  think  I've  form'd  a  jingling  rhyme  ; 
But  know  my  age,  my  learning,  and  my  place, 
Then  read  my  lines,  they'll  sure  not  me  disgrace. 

Or  I  begun,  near  three-score  years  were  fled, 
Full  fifty-one  I've  labour'd  for  my  bread  ; 
By  this  you  see,  in  one  thing  I  may  boast. 
My  lines,  if  mean,  but  little  learning  cost. 

Sometimes  at  eve  a  volume  would  peruse, 
Sometimes  would  write,  my  fancy  to  amuse ; 
At  length,  by  chance,  a  patron  notice  took, 
Now,  as  you  see,  they're  form'  into  a  book. 
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Should  they  bnt  p'ease  my  joys  will  never  end, 
Or,  should  they  fail,  I  trust  they'H  not  offend ; 
Judicious  eyes  will  only  look  and  smile, 
A  further  notice  is  not  worth  their  while. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  COMMENT  on  his  WORKS, 


My  various  precepts,  like  ray  days, 
Are  now  fast  drawing  to  an  end, 

Some  may,  perhaps,  allow  them  praise, 
I  hope  and  trust  they'll  not  offend. 

Let  candour  judge  me  as  it  will. 

Though  my  endeavours  may  be  vain, 

I've  us'd  ray  best,  but  humble  skill, 
That  man  true  happiness  may  gain. 

And  should  I  but  in  part  prevail, 
My  labour  then  would  not  be  lost ; 

A  whisper  tells  me  they  must  fail,— 
Oh !  bow  a  poet's  mind  i^  toss'd> 

V 
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Why  should  my  bosom  feel  this  smart  ? 

I  humbly  ask  that  Power  divine ; 
He  knows  the  secrets  of  my  heart. 

He  knows  the  fault  cannot  be  mine. 

Had  I  neglected  to  prepare 

What  heaven  plac'd  within  my  power, 
I  now  might  linger  in  despair, 

And  all  these  agonies  endure. 

But  since,  with  care,  by  thy  command, 
Thy  will,  in  part,  I've  here  reveal'd 

In  hopes  to  spread  it  round  the  la- 
Why  should  I  to  this  sorrow  yi( 

This  day,  from  hence  my  soul  may  fi^ 
And  never,  never,  more  return  ; 

Then,  since  to-morrow  all  may  die, 
I'll  for  the  present,  cease  to  mourn. 


ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  TIME. 


Yes,  time's  a  thing  supremely  grand, 
Its  use  to  all  is  truly  great, 

Six  days  th'  Almighty  did  demand 
His  boundless  labours  to  complete. 
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The  seventh  day  he  also  blcssVl, 

Twas  then  our  Sabbath  first  begun, 

For  in  that  day  he  choos'd  to  rest 
From  all  the  wonders  he  had  done. 

When  God  his  mighty  works  survcy'd, 
He  saw  that  all  was  very  good, 

Through  time,  when  mortals  disobey'd, 
IIg  drown'd  uU  nature  with  a  flood. 

Please  read  the  scriptures,  you  will  find 
Through  time  was  built  the  lofty  ark. 

Where  male  and  female,  of  each  kind. 
With  father  Noah  did  embark. 

Through  time,  my  reader,  you  must  know, 
God's  chosen  was  to  bondage  sent ; 

Nor  would  King  Pharoah  let  them  go. 
Till  time  had  made  him  sore  repent. 

Time  made  the  Jews  in  number  sv\^ll, 
In  time  God  led  them  cross  the  main. 

Long  in  the  wilderness  to  dwell. 

Time  sent  thetn  to  the  land  Canaan. 

In  time  was  born  the  wisest  King, 
In  time  was  built  his  temple  grand, 

Time  did  it  aU  to  ruin  bring, 

Time  brought  it  level  with  the  land. 

In  time  God's  only  son  was  sent. 
His  holy  word  more  clear  to  show, 

And  make  the  faithless  Jews  repent, 
But  still  they  vv'ander  to  and  fro. 
u  2 
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In  truth,  the  whole  on  time  depends, 
'Tis  not  confin'd  to  earthly  things, 

You  see  its  precious  use  extends  ~ 
Up  to  the  very  King  of  Kings. 

'Twas  time  that  forni'd  these  humble  lines, 
Now  time  has  caus'd  my  pen  to  fall, 

Til  rough  time  each  mortal  life  resigns, 
'Tis  time  that  puts  an  end  to  all. 
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